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HAVE patience with those who advocate industrial education 

the expense the general education now given 
common schools. cause does not deserve flourish, even though 
good cause fer se, attempts build itself the ruins 
better cause. But for myself there collision whatever between 
industrial education and general education. The manual training 
school, comes after the common school sort finishing 
school for those who intend enter upon any the trades that con- 


cern the manufacture wood the metals any form, most 
admirable device and deserves succeed. But its curriculum 


supposed have any special virtue that makes equal the 
general training literature, science, and mathematics, which given 
the ordinary course higher education, altogether too much 
claimed for it. The training for skill certain does not 
answer the place general disciplines, like reading, arithmetic, and 
geography, every one knows who has had with illiterate work- 
men any sort, matter how complete their manual training. 

the age the newspaper and democracy. The most 
important all knowledge the knowedge the arts intercom- 
munication, the language studies, reading and writing, and the 
edge, through the use these, the most enlightened public opinion 
our civilization, especially its ethical and religious aspects. 
Next, comes the knowledge science the instrument human 
freedom, freedom physical freedom over nature 
the application intelligence the mastery force and matter 
freedom through the insight that science gives into the 
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necessity the institutions civilization, and the duty each and 
all support the established order while endeavors perfect 
reforms, and not revolution. Thirdly and lastly, comes knowledge 
the special knacks useful one’s vocation, —though last, yet not 
any means slight importance. 

Education must relate first citizenship, production the 
human being that can live peaceably our civilization and combine 
civilly with his secondly, the intellectual mastery 
the scientific view the world; thirdly, the mastery the tech- 
nical matters that making living. This the accepted 
trine consciously unconsciously all our people. would 
prefer have his children know how work skilfully preference 
knowing how behave morally, and how act according the 
accepted code manners, say nothing knowing the religious 
theory the universe the ultimate form all phases human life. 
Nor would place knowledge science before morality, and such 
behavior the conventionalities social life demand essential for 
social co-operation and for life the community. These qualifica- 
tions are obviously indispensable, and their want insures the neces- 
sity imposing the restraints prison bars resorting social 
ostracism. 

What true education this most general form true the 
school. The school established re-enforce the education inci- 
dental the institutions civilization, family, civil society, state, 
church. the school, the community, must place the first 
stress those studies and disciplines that concern the individual 
destined for life intercommunication and co-operation with his 
fellow-men. must learn intercommunication means 
language, written and printed and oral; must disciplined the 
matters behavior towards those authority and towards equals. 
must learn know human nature, and the general revelation 
this found literature and His school readers 
answer, nothing else could, give him this knowledge, least 
set him the road teaches him discriminate 
the parts the world, and give him point view from whence 
can see his own relation mankind. sees his near relations 
and his remote ones, —to his neighbors, his town, county, state, 
nation, other nations, the world. learning geography the 
pupil learns think his own affairs always the perspective 
the affairs his fellow-men. 

matter how important these three R’s may seem, however, 
not necessary the other matters. Science should come for 
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its share inthe curriculum the common school. week, 

made hour long, will take the child over the rudiments ofall 

the sciences and give him possession the point view which they 

hold towards the world, for the outline these sciences sets the 

foreground the net results and general outcome; besides this, the 

rudiments contain the technical terms, the language which science 

expresses learning this the pupil able avail himself 

the scraps science which are constantly set before him the 

periodical literature which sees every day his person 

who has not learned the technical terms science passes unedi- 
fied the scientific information that runs and 
scientific illiterate his life long. The smattering science given 
systematic course lessons natural science serves chiefly 
open the eyes the mind great province before invisible 
Ever after, the mind sees where did not see before, and understands 

printed information, before unintelligible it. 

Besides elementary oral lessons natural science and general 
history, there also room the common-school curriculum for les- 
sons mechanism and the useful arts. But these lessons must not 
daily lessons any more than the lessons science and history. 
Science, taught daily lessons, would more harm than good 
the primary and grammar schools. taught lessons more 
than usual length and only once per week, the exercise will con- 
stantly react favorably the regular lessons, causing the teacher 
teach with more skill the ordinary branches instruction. 
too, the lessons the arts given only once week, and 
all cases special teacher also separate shop for the sake 
association. Transition from one subject another facilitated 
change place; the associations being broken, the mind able 
take something new without strong tendency drift back into 
habitual channels thought not pertinent the matter 

What arts can taught the industrial appendix the school 
Certainly all arts most useful and most required. The manual train- 
ing school has accomplished great result the way reducing the 
wood and metal trades teachable shape. general discipline 
prepares the youth for the manipulations necessary the majority 
the artisan trades. Twenty-eight one thousand the entire pop- 
ulation, eight every hundred those who work for the produc- 
tion gain, need learn how manipulate wood and the metals. 
Over-production specialists any particular direction industry 
must carefully avoided much over-production goods for 
the market. educate all children specialties that require only 
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eight per cent them after life prepare ninety per cent for 
discontented workmen. The greatest and most rapid progress 
machinery lies the direction the wood and irontrades. Hence, 
the danger over-supply the wood and iron market greater 
than the other directions. This only means that care should 
taken not get many into shops the manual training school 
order. present, there danger; there may fifty such 
schools where there one now, and shall not have too many. 

First among the disciplines fitting for manipulation comes 
This important that ought have place all common 
schools and through all grades. Its chief value first zesthetic, and 
secondly, training the hand and eye. but think it, —is 
not machinery and mechanic invention continually operating push 
out laborers from their vocation? any one department industry 
there are less and less workmen needed, because the aid furnished 
steam and machinery. From all the trades that minister the 
imperative wants, food, clothing, and shelter, workmen are driven out 
find new vocations the realm protection, culture, and luxury. 
New vocations continually arise the following four departments 

Luxury and creature comfort. 

Protection, including government officers and employees, and 
the officials managing public works, the medical profession and the 
care for public health, well the management charities, public 
and private. 

The means amusement and recreation. 

The instrumentalities culture, moral, intellectual, and 
thetic, including the occupations that produce works art and orna- 
ment, and that cultivate taste, the pursuit science and the discovery 
inventions, the profession literature and the collection and diffu- 
sion information, well religious teaching: 

The producers ornamented goods the highest quality will 
never thrown out employment account over-production. 
While Sweden was teaching mere carpentry its school, and neglect- 
ing drawing and the study form, it, together with Nor- 


way, exported the United States (in 1881) only $137 wooden 


manufactures, counting all kinds; while the same year Sweden 
and Norway sent $39,090 worth rags! 

course ten lessons cookery (such given the Starr 
King school basement Boston), requiring set pupils devote 
one half-day each week for ten weeks, benefits the entire population. 
Every woman should understand enough cook 
wholesome food herself, and teach others how The igno- 
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rant mistress house the mercy unskilled domestics because 
she does not know how educate them. 

cookery required one lesson per day during the four years the 
grammar school, would costly. But only one half-day per week 
for ten weeks, and perhaps review second course the same 
length two years certainly cheap. The first lesson 
devoted measuring out ingredients cook with. other les- 
son were given, that alone would make all better cooks. 

Why should there not special instruction given the country 
schools, say once week once the principles that lie 
the basis good believe that the agricultural schools 
could work miracle they established empirical course three 
weeks each year, which farmer boys (and men, too) were come 
the school and bring with them small box soil from some one 
their fields for analysis and discussion. 

the students agricultural colleges should required con- 
sult their neighbors and bring problems from them, 
zeal could created for applied science the vocation farmer. 
The renovation soils, the rotation crops, the correction 
swamp soils admixture with upland soils, etc., could discussed 
advantage winter schools agriculture, established the same 
plan the “summer schools languages.” 

every district the city room could set apart for weekly 
lesson certain the pupils the arts the merehant; how 
keep the different sorts records and book-keeping; how deal 
with the practical details trade, finance, and exchange. 

Why should there not least one school each city open 
pupils for special instruction the subject textile fabrics (includ- 
ing study material and mechanical process)? Another school 
could devoted the study leather production, structure and 
manufacture. school for the management and care domestic 
animals, and especially the horse, would useful. 

But only one half-day per week should spared from the common 
school for these and all other specialties. And one half-day would 
certainly enough. all-important, from pedagogical stand- 
point, arrange the branches for information and practical skill 
that they not interfere with the discipline studies which are 
abstract, severe character. 
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THE YEAR THE 
ADDIE KNIGHT. 


the first place, the work the year will the getting through 

about five thousand lines, comprised very likely the first six 
books, they are commonly the selection. With this must goa 
patient, unflagging drill etymologies, the composition werds, 
the use moods, the interchange vowels, 
peculiarities, hexameters, points custom morals, 
history, geography, folk-lore, and religion. much for four daysa 
week. Jones’s Latin Prose, some other good Latin writer, should 
taken for the fifth recitation. The great reason this that 
the practice writing English into Latin indispensable, and 
another inducement attend the drudgery that keeps 
teachers and pupils together, and out the ruts little manner- 
isms and egotisms innumerable. 

After reading three books, the class should able present 
brief papers Virgil’s characteristics author. Something like 
the following will answer 

Virgil the most all the great poets. 

Everything has downright reality, least, his mind. 

Virgil had equal eye for truth nature, and discrimination 
character. describes actual appearances indicating character. 

There religious sanctity about his poetry. 

teacher reads the with class, surely, without being 
profoundly touched his sympathy with external nature, which 
itself exquisite possession. The six books are sprinkled with 
descriptions woods, fields, and seas, vividly done that his dark 
face seems lean across the withered years us. had also 
fire, force, and brilliancy, and culture most elaborate and most 
refined, shining out the midst thousand incongruities 
costume and outward circumstance, and making forget that 
are reading epic which the incidents appear the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. 

WHY VIRGIL WROTE THE 


Chiefly, because Augustus desired him thus do. Augustus 
wished for direct celebration his own actions. was extremely 
natural for the first emperor urge his foremost Roman poet 
celebrate the progress reign which promised 
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transcend old-fashioned consulships. Patriotism and ambition 
were couple humbler stimulants. How every fibre him must 
have thrilled with the consciousness that was able write the 
sequel the story Troy, not inferior, but the heir those 
many ages which had lifted the conquered people height far 
above So, for these differing reasons, Virgil 
undertook reproduce Homer, composing the mornings very 
small number verses, and bending over them the afternoons 
with keen and critical eyes Pope and Gray ever cast upon their 
scored and pruned manuscripts. 


HIS PLAN WORK NOT 


There translation imitation Homer nearly every page. 
Teachers, the way, cannot better than keep good transla- 
tions the Iliad and Odyssey upon the desk for the sake handy 
comparisons treatment episodes. For Homer did not loom 
mistily Virgil’s time, gigantic, and yet shadowy, with the old 
glooms and glories remote past playing fitfully about him; 
was the rival poet rival nation, merely, taken liberties with 
without compunction and traced over after the manner 
embroiderers. lately English scholar has detected that 
the rhythm and general structure the first seven lines the 
fEneid are taken from the first seven lines the Iliad, and that the 
first two and the last lines the seven each case have exactly 
the same metre. 

Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus oris 
Italiam fato profugus Lavinaque 


Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae. 


these things. How strongly Virgil resembles Homer, and what 
kinship genius there between them!” are, after all, forced 
exclaim near the close the year. 


DIFFERENCE TREATMENT. 


The difference our conclusions wholly due the suggestions 
and associations the permitting see the sparkling, 
dazzling Roman world passing us, with local treatment Greek 
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traditions and all the every-day likes and hates, meannesses and small 
noblenesses, two thousand years ago. Take, single detail 
treatment, the wide unlikeness the Helen Homer and 
The “madly blamed and madly worshipped” being Homer 
petted, spoiled, irresponsible, ill-respected creature, with charming 
epithets lavished upon her. She the the “deep. 
eyed,” with neck white milk, and even the old men the 
wall look after her disapprovingly she glides by, continue 
sorry for her, very much the same way regret the 
tures that modern Helen, the Scots. did not 
present herself Virgil any such and just far 
possible, too, from the modern view her 

daughter the gods, divinely tall 

And most divinely fair.” 
The star-like sorrows immortal eyes.” 


Virgil’s women are slightly masculine and meet with violent ends, 
Helen the sensual, self-willed, ignorant savage, crouch- 


1 


ing behind altar order escape exceedingly well-merited 
doom. The indifferent, masterful manner Virgil’s details 
geography another illustration the difference between Ionian 
thoroughness and the stately semi-accuracy the average educated 
intelligence Rome. writes Dorians when Dorians were un- 
known, and pleased very vague and inexact about all things 
beyond the broadest features countries. Carelessness and igno- 
rance match this inaccuracy, where first describes the Trojan 
horse pine wood, then maple, and lastly oak. Homeric 
poems are different! They appear the work interpreters 
old records, bound minute painstaking, and permitting glimpses 
the comely, well-to-do, smiling, pleasant earth’s face small 
district, with beautiful crests trees upon its hills, and with bright 
and ever-shining Virgil wrote suit his world, and this 
world had drifted away from standards. The Homeric 
characters had been greatly changed the Greek dramatists, who 
felt otherwise about women. Medea sitting with the open casket 
her lap, suddenly feeling she never felt before that light 
sweet and pleasant thing behold the sun,” struck the chord 
modern passion and made Jason base. loving Kithara and the 
Muses still stood about the sands Aulis, much more space and 
keen sympathy were given Iphigenia than the Homeric poems 
would have considered fitting bestow. Achilles shows Clytem- 
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nestra much gentle respect and distant courtesy knight could 
have exhibited towards the noblewomen 
Woman Ionia was what she among all barbarous nations, 
slight thing, and her desertion unimportant matter. The modern 
spirit was too strong for the truth this statement becoming 
quickly manifest the motley character The Virgilian 


treatment was necessarily new. 


Virgil took the story when became the forlorn hope 
his country, and certainly intended represent unfalterfngly the 
relentless march Roman greatness. ‘This certainly accom- 
plished pretty well Books I., and through which 
proceeds with grave, orderly, and commanding air, suggesting the 
genius the majesty Rome, although before the end Book III. 
begin him too less impulsive than 
Achilles, and his gentleness more abiding and untroubled. But 
Book IV., Virgil shows his difficulties. cannot ruthlessly 
true his hero. turns aside interest Dido. the 
heroic age, for hero leave coast where had accepted the posi- 
tion husband was novelty. The quarrel was wholly the 
line the unities, symbolize the bad blood between Carthage and 
Rome. The trouble that Virgil was full modern feeling, and 
unconsciously handled the episode that seems Phrygian 
freebooter and somewhat mean, unmanly, and unheroic. Great pains, 
the way, should taken with the study the character 
attention here being much more useful than the continual 
concentration upon the praises Augustus, indicating the bent 
the Roman mind, which has been the fashion teachers. 

These adulations are really scanty, considering the fact that they 
were given possessor the keys life and death. The fourth’ 
book with the exquisite character its interest relieving the tenor 
its story like the sighing wind, and the clarion-hearted Book 
with its perpetual strain death-defying devotion, are revela- 
tions the modern spirit, putting reading Romans under its control, 
subjecting them its influence, and giving them its impressions. 
The with all its resemblances points detail the poems 
Homer, yet, design and execution, true national monument. 


THE MYTHOLOGY. 


class beginning the has dense ignorance old religions. 
conscious the supremacy Jove, but otherwise virgin soil 
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for the study Bulfinch, for example. elaborate plan work 
this some other good authority must laid out for the forty 
weeks and unfailingly adhered to, you desire for your pupils the 
graceful accomplishment the ancient stories, admitting the 
minds people who have faded from the earth. Greek and Roman 
theology Bulfinch told enticingly, with running accompani- 
ment suggested gems modern poetry foot-notes, that will 
strange the study the book does not stimulate some pupil 
noble expression, the dawn the intellectual life some 
other. 

The manners represented the are medley the 
Augustan and the Homeric ages. The reader may willing 
recall, illustration, line 427, Book 


animae flentes limine primo, 


description coming naturally Virgil’s mind from the Roman 
habit burying new-born infants suggrundis” under the 
eaves the house. 

The result pains the year’s work the will 
education, one sort. The class will know very well Roman ways, 
history, and religion; for the religous creed the Sixth 
composite result Greek mythology, Roman sentiment, and 
ideas derived from free-thinking philosophy most certainly that 
which celebrated men believed, rather two thousand 
years ago. The spirit the age creates the spirit which utters it. 
They will also know the best side Virgil personality 
interesting enough for Dante choose for his leader through the 
under world, and they will familiar with works which 
Milton undoubtedly approached one might magnificent old cedars, 
through whose black, broad-spread wings the morning sun shone, 
drawing their great shadows the sweet-smelling earth beneath 
them. Milton, however, had serious aim, and has produced epic 
which has contributed much form the popular theology England 
and America. was far too much earnest accept 
views life, and the very moments when was stimulated 
the stately and weighty march the very likely kept 
mind the reasons why they did not satisfy him. 


But what more oft nations grown corrupt 


And their vices brought servitude, 
Than love bondage more than liberty, 
Bondage with ease, than strenuous 
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YELLOW 
WHITMAN BAILEY. 


golden chalice opening the sun, 
Thou art the prize winter work hath won; 

well could bear the cold and sleet and rain, 
see thy pure and gladsome face again, 

note thy petals day day unfold, 

And sun myself thy transcendent gold, 

watch the bee, that maple twigs invite, 
Pause thy shrine ere yet takes his flight 
holy genie thou art, and shall 

Better and purer for the sight thee. 


LOVE SONG. 
ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


On, rare 
Comes down share 
The heart that with human love trembles, 
While all the earth 
crowned with new birth 
And everything heaven resembles. 


But grief and despair 
Have latent their share 
hearts that with human love tremble, 
Since fires love 
Enkindled above 
Must frail earthen vessels assemble. 


Still, ecstasy rare 
Comes down share 
The heart that with human love trembles, 
While all the earth 
crowned with new birth 
And everything heaven resembles. 
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HISTORY HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HERBERT ADAMS, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


SURVIVAL THE TUTORIAL SYSTEM. 


functions teacher and professor cannot permanently 
separated. sure, Germany, the two offices have been 
differentiated the gymnasium and the university but, the latter, 
recent times, there manifest return old-fashioned, tutorial 
methods the institution the so-called where professor 
and student are once more brought together master and 
Harvard College has never departed altogether from the scholastic 
system upon which the institution was founded. the maintenance 
the the lecture-system, tutors, examinations, and recitations, 
well religious exercises and moral restraints, this American 


university has held fast things that are good. importing the 
man young Harvard instructors have secured only secular 
evolution that old theological and tutorial system, once the common 
property England and Germany, and described for New England, 


1642-3, among the Rules and Precepts that are observed the 


schollar present his Tutor’s chamber the 7th houre the 
morning, immediately after the sound the bell, his opening the scripture and 
prayer, also the 5th houre night, and then give account his own private 
reading aforesaid particular the third [‘reading the scriptures twice 
and constantly attend lectures the hall the houres appointed. But any 
(without necessary impediment) shall absent himself from prayer lectures, 
shall lyable admonition, offend above once weeke.” 


Here are germs the modern system scholastic 
training. are tutors and pupils the closest class relations. 
Here are chamber conferences private readings. Here, also, the 
lecture system, with religious exercises, and even licensed 

The tutorial system has survived Harvard, and all American 
colleges, down the present day. The system has been variously 
nodified different institutions. has given rise 
and “advisers” but the original and essential pedagog- 
ical idea has never departed from the office. The 
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business and ever has been teach and guide, did the Grecian 
Harvard, elsewhere, the best practical teachers 
have evolved from the tutorial system. one looks backward 
through Harvard catalogues for period thirty-five forty years, 
will discover that the present academic staff largely tutorial 
origin. From Dr. Peabody and President who began their 
official connection with the college, first 1832, and the second 
both tutors mathematics, down the most recent 
appointments instructors and assistant professors, this statement 
will general hold true. founded advance learning 
and perpetuate posterity” (see New England’s First Fruits), 
has always remained training school for pastors and teachers. 
has always recruited its professors chiefly from tutorial ranks. 
record academic service affords striking evidence favor pro- 
fessorial appointments upon the basis successful experience sub- 
ordinate teachers. While promotions for genius exceptional merit 
must always admitted any good administration, even the ex- 
pense seniority and faithful service, yet, the whole, the history 
Harvard, and most American college faculties, history the 
gradual advancement tutors system collegiate service, which 
universities what progressive civil service would the State 
and nation. 

have already seen, the germs historical instruction 
Harvard were first planted tutors early The scholastic 
plant was kept alive the Freshmen and Sophomore tutors for more 
than two centuries. began flourish with the coming Pro- 
fessor Sparks, who began his academic career Harvard tutor 
Mathematics. The tutors continued the practical work teach- 
ing History. the tutors drill the boys,” said Mr. Sparks. 
Who were the men who performed, during his this pedagogi- 
cal work the historical department? There were various tutors 
for Freshmen and Sophomores History during the professorship 

Sparks, but there are two names that deserve special mention, 
for they stand for the chief pioneers the historico-political work 
the present generation Harvard teachers. The two names are 
Francis Bowen and Henry Torrey. 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS BOWEN. 


One the most interesting products the tutorial system 
Harvard College Francis Bowen, now Alford Professor Natural 


Eliot became Assistant Professor Mathematics and Chemistry 1858; Assist- 
ant Professor Chemistry the Lawrence Scientific School 
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Religion, Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity.” His present title indj. 
cates the somewhat mosaic character his professional work, but 
means represents the variety subjects which Professor Bowen 
has taught since began his pedagogical career Harvard College 
tutor. There hardly any subject the ordinary range aca. 
demic instruction which has not one time another 
was tutor Greek Harvard early 1835. edited 
excellent edition Virgil, which was still use when the writer 
graduated from Phillips Exeter Academy 1868, when Francis 
Bowen was one the regular examiners that institution. has 
taught Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Mental and Moral 
phy, and written text-books Ethics, Metaphysics, and Logic. 
has taught Political Economy and written text-book upon that 
ject. For years tutor and professor represented Civil Polity 
Harvard College, and his text-book called American and English 
Documents the Constitution, from Magna Charta the Constitu- 
tion 1789, was first attempt make known our youth 
the foundations Anglo-American constitutional liberty from original 
texts. anticipated, many years, the idea Bishop Stubbs’ 
Select Charters illustrating English Constitutional History. Like 
Jared Sparks, Mr. Bowen had special predilection for American 
History. wrote four the volumes Sparks’ Library 
American Biography, viz., Steuben, Otis, Gen. Lincoln, and Sir Wil- 
liam Phips. Like Sparks also edited popular European text- 
book History, with American supplement. Smyth’s Lectures 
Modern History, brought out Mr. Sparks Cambridge, served 
connect American and European History, Weber’s Outlines 
Universal History, edited and enlarged Francis Bowen, brought 
together the Old World and the New the most ancient and the 
most modern sense those terms. edition Weber was 
introduced into the Harvard College curriculum 1853 the his- 
torical text-book for Freshmen. Probably text-book universal 
history has, the whole, served many students well Ger- 
many, England, and America that manual written Georg 
Weber, for many years lecturer History and superintendent 
schools Heidelberg. The work has passed through many German 
editions. The American adaptation this German work Francis 
Bowen still thought some teachers one the most com- 
prehensive and convenient text-books General History. Professor 
Bowen also brought out American edition 
Democracy America, revised from Reeves’ translation and supple- 
mented fresh materials from Tocqueville’s later writings. 
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The country large owes great debt Francis Bowen for his 
pioneer work preparing the way for the present general study 
History and Civil Polity. Harvard College, particular,is indebted 
him for valuable tutorial work Historical and Political Science 
well the many other branches which was required 
the needs his time represent. closely was Mr. Bowen iden- 
tified with the teaching American History and American Political 
Economy, that, while yet tutor, was naturally looked upon the 
successor Professor Sparks. After the latter was made presi- 
dent 1849, Francis Bowen, who had been absent from the college 
since 1839, appears the college catalogue for 1850 McLean 
Professor Ancient and Modern History, and Instructor Political 
Economy.” was appointed Alford Professor Natural 
Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity,” succeeding that chair 
Professor James Walker, who became president the college upon 
the resignation Mr. Sparks. 

Professor Bowen’s interpretation the duties the Alford Profes- 
sorship Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity was 
very favorable broad construction the subject last named. Evi- 
dently Politics, Political Economy, and History were means least 
Mr. Bowen’s philosophical estimation. Among his courses an- 
nounced 1853, find not only Reid’s Essays, Stewart’s Philosophy, 
and Whewell’s Elements Morality, but also Edition 
Adam Smith’s Political Economy, Kent’s Commentaries 
(Vol. I.), and lectures the English and American Constitutions. 
fact, the main philosophical work Professor Bowen for the 
Senior year was political and economic. Philosophy proper, for the 
most part, was taught Junior year. Forensics also appear have 
been under the charge Mr. Bowen, and Guizot’s History the 
Origin Representative Government Europe was taught 
him the Seniors 1853. The next year Bowen’s Lowell Lec- 
tures were added the Junior work, and the Federalist the 
Senior work. 1855 came Bowen’s Ethics and Metaphysics, for 
Juniors. From the time President Sparks’ resignation 1853, 
until the appointment Mr. Torrey, 1856, the McLean Profes- 
sorship Ancient and Modern History, there was only one tutor 
regularly appointed represent this entire field. His name was 
James Jennison, “Tutor History and Instructor Elocution.” 
The Freshmen had one term Felton’s edition Smith’s Greece; 
the Juniors enjoyed one term English History, and the Seniors 
one term United States History. Undoubtedly, the chief burden 
sustaining historical and political studies Harvard College dur- 
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ing this interval fell upon Professor Bowen, and carried the burden 
well. 

Professor Bowen’s American Political Economy, and his Documents 
the Constitution were introduced into the Senior curriculum 
but from this time on, there being now regular professor 
History, Mr. Bowen’s work took more purely philosophical character, 
interesting trace old college catalogues the steady drift 
his later teaching toward the history philosophy, and the constant 
progress his class methods. Adopting new text-books, the 
pense his own, keeping ever abreast with the times, Professor 
Bowen stood the head the philosophical department Harvard 
College for thirty-three years. glance recent philosophical 
courses Harvard will show that has expounded French philoso. 
phy through the aid French texts, and studied the original with 
his classes the most modern German philosophy. continued for 
many years teach Political Economy, but finally handed over this 
subject his successor that field, Professor Charles Dunbar, who 
was appointed 1871, and whoof late years has enjoyed the co-oper 
ation younger men, notably Dr. Taussig and Assistant 
Professor Laurence Laughlin, the teaching Economies. 


PROFESSOR HENRY TORREY. 

Mr. Torrey began teaching Harvard College 1844, tutor 
Political Economy and instructor Elocution. 1846 History was 
added these subjects. “drilled the boys,” under the general 
direction Professor Sparks, until about the time the latter’s 
ment from the McLean Professorship History 1849. Torrey 
was succeeded his tutorial and elocutionary work Francis 
Child, who, graduating from Harvard 1846, first became tutor 
Mathematics, which position served until 1848, when 
tutor History and Political Economy. dropped the latter subject 
1849, and soon after dropped went abroad for the 
sake study where prepared for the 
Rhetoric and Oratory,” which was appointed 
Mr. Torrey, leaving his Harvard tutorship 1848, took 

1856 Mr. Torrey received the appointment the McLean 
fessorship Ancient and Modern History, which position has 
held. began his professorial work with the Seniors, teaching 
them the first term Greek History from Felton’s edition Smith, 
and term the History the United States. This 
nation Ancient and Modern History, means 
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courses, idea which can applied great advantage col- 
leges, where one man required occupy the entire field History. 
There remained, however, Harvard during the early part Pro- 
fessor Torrey’s Freshman tutor History, who had two 
recitations week, usually several divisions, was the rule the 
days Professor Sparks, when Mr. Torrey himself served 
James Jennison, M., was tutor History and Elocution from 1851 
until 1860, when his functions were distributed, himself retaining 
Elocution, and Edwin Hale Abbott receiving History, with the addition 
Latin. From this time until the year 1867 there was 
special instructor History. marks survival the original 
connection between the historical and classical departments. Har- 
vard College, historical instruction for Freshmen has always remained 
upon classical foundations. these modern days the elements 
Greek and Roman History have been crowded back into the prepara- 
tory school, where they more properly belong. secure this end, 
gradual modifications the historical requirements for admission 
the college were made, with the approbation Professor Torrey. 
1861, Smith’s Smaller History Greece, Sewall’s History 
Greece, was substituted for that part History which 
related the above subject. 1862 the outlines Roman History 
were added the requirements, and since then, with slight variations 
policy, the classical ground has been maintained non 
historical matriculation. The conditions now are: Greek His- 
tory the death Alexander; Roman History the death 
Commodus. Smith’s Smaller History Greece and Leighton’s 
History Rome are mentioned indicating the amount knowl- 
edge required. This advance the historical requirements for ad- 
mission Harvard College has led the way higher order 
instruction Classical History than was possible under the old 
Thus not only were more scholarly authors, such Grote 
and Gibbon, employed Greek and Roman History, but the classical 
and even the modern languages were made, more and more, the means 
interpreting ancient life. These improvements the teaching 
Classical History Harvard College will considered greater 
detail connection with the work Professor Felton and Professor 
Gurney. 

Professor Torrey’s own work historical teacher may divided 


into two periods: (1) from 1856 1870; (2) from 1870 until the 
present time. The reason for this division lies the limitation 
which Mr. Torrey set upon his labors after President Eliot came 
into office and began strengthen the teaching force the histori- 
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cal department the promotion Mr. Gurney the position 
University Professor History, and the appointment Henry 
Adams Assistant Professor. These two men represented, 
their work, great sections History. Mr. Gurney occupied the field 
Classical History, particularly that Rome. Mr. Adams stood 
(1) for History, and (2) for American History. 
Torrey took Modern Europe. The work this professional trium- 
virate, and the men whom they gradually delegated power, the 
foundation the present historical department Harvard College. 

From 1856 until 1870 the period during which Professor Torrey 
represented general European History, not only name 
sor Ancient and History,” but infact. has been already 
stated that 1856 taught the History Greece and the 
United States the Senior class. once the beginning and 
end European History. The main work Mr. Torrey, during 
the above period fourteen years, was between classical and modern 
extremes, but with evident leaning the modern side. soon 
delegated Classical History tutors and the classical department. 
the latter field Mr. Gurney was advanced from his first position 
tutor Latin and Greek 1857, the position Assistant 
Professor History 1868. Thus the classical side History was 
made strong. fill the gap between the Grzco-Roman world and 
American History, Mr. Torrey proceeded build upon the founda- 
tions already Professor Sparks, and tutorial experience. 
taught, year after year, such well-approved text-books Guizot’s 
History Civilization Europe, Introduction the 
Life Charles V., Arnold’s Lectures History, Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, Stephen’s Lectures the History France, Michelet’s 
Summary, and Tocqueville’s Ancient Régime. All these 
writers were not taken any one year, but perhaps two them 
one term, Seniors, who had another term for English and 
American Constitutional History, either singly combination. 
The standard text-books the Anglo-American field varied from 
time time, but among them were Bowen’s Documents 
Constitution, Hallam and May’s History England, 
Mill’s Representative Government, the Federalist, Com- 
mentaries the Constitution, Sheppard’s Constitutional Text-Book, 
Eliot’s History the United States, and Commentary 
the Constitution. Here are two main lines work: (1) 
History 
England and the United States. Professor Torrey, from the 
very beginning his career, laid great stress upon English and 


General European History, and (2) the Constitutional 
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American History, yet the main current his teaching was 
the line General European History. The latter course was always 
required the Seniors, down the year 1870; whereas, toward 
that time, English and American Constitutional History began 
offered electives. Philosophy and Political Economy, under Pro- 
fessor Bowen, and History, under Professor Torrey, were the Senior 
strongholds required work, but, the same time, should 
said, these were always attractive courses. 1869-70 the required 
class-work History and Philosophy was three week for each, 
Both departments offered Senior elective two hours 
When consider that, required courses, the classes recited 
three four divisions, each taking hour the professors’ time, 
shall realize that good deal pedagogical work was done 
Professors Torrey and Bowen. The work was chiefly the conduct 
recitations, and the familiar exposition historical 
sophical subjects. Once week for many years formal lecture was 
given Harvard Hall Seniors, Professor Torrey Professor 
Bowen. This was one popular feature general system 
faculty lectures undergraduates, system which developed 
1869-70, with the coming President Eliot, into University! courses 
lectures persons distinction from outside the 
noticeable during this period from 1856 1870, that Professor Torrey’s 
work was entirely with the Senior class. The Freshmen had Classi- 
cal History with their tutors. The Sophomores had more less 
classical texts, with the use Grote, and, after the appointment 
Professor Gurney 1868, Mommsen and Gibbon. The Juniors 
had historical electives Greek and Latin texts. Altogether, the 
classical foundations were well laid. The Middle Ages were not made 
prominent, although they were represented well circumstances 
that time allowed. Professor Torrey’s own historical predilec- 
tions are strongly indicated the college catalogue early 1868, 
when his required Senior work was defined Modern History.” 

the year 1870, History became elective for the Senior class, 
and Mr. Henry Adams was made Assistant Professor, Mr. Gurney 


‘The system outside lectureships was inaugurated Harvard University, Presi- 
dent Eliot, 1869-70. Without regard dates, have noted the following: Samuel 
LL. D., Boston, was invited lecture the “History the Nineteenth Cen- 
Prof. James Yale College, Roman Law”; Charles Callahan Perkins, 
Boston, the Histor Ancient Art”; Ralph Waldo Emerson, Concord, 
“The Natural History the Chauncey Wright, Cambridge, Psychol- 
John Fiske, Cambridge, Positive Philosophy William Dean Howells, 
Cambridge, Italian Literature”; Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., LL. 
Jurisprudence.” 
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being advanced the position University Professor 
better distribution labor and better arrangement historical 
studies were the natural results these changes. Mr. Torrey, true 
predilections already manifest his work before the year 1870, 
now began restrict his teaching Modern European History. 
resigned the field Mr. Adams, already had 
left the classical field Mr. Gurney. find Professor 
Torrey’s historical work divided into three main courses, each 
three hours week. These courses was accustomed vary 
successive years. The divisions were: (1) Modern History, the 
seventeenth and the first half the eighteenth (2) Modern 
History, chiefly France and England, from the middle the eigh- 
teenth century; (3) Diplomatic History, the History Modern 
Treaties, since 1648, with the Elements Public International Law 
Woolsey’s). this connection interesting note that 
Professor Torrey early adopted the idea teaching Modern History 
with the aid French texts. his course Diplomatic History, 
has been accustomed employ such authorities Duruy’s His- 
toire des Temps Modernes, and Maréchal’s Histoire Contemporaine. 

For time Mr. Torrey retained English and American Constitu- 
tional History, but late years has delegated more and more 
this modern work his assistant, Mr. Macvane, who has been made 
Assistant Professor, and now doing much that fundamental 
work general European History, well modern, 
which Professor Torrey always found necessary and without which 
more special courses are, for most students, delusion and 
Not long since, Professor Torrey secured the valuable services 
Dr. Edward Channing aid the diplomatic course, particularly 
upon the History Modern Treaties, but Dr. Channing has lately 
entered the field American History. One new and highly 
gestive course instruction Professor Torrey has developed recent 
years, that, namely, the Forms Government and Political Con- 
stitutions, particularly Continental Europe, since 
signifies Comparative Constitutional History, what Mr. Freeman 
calls Comparative Politics, for which broad field study there isa 
most hopeful future. 


PROFESSOR FELTON AND GREEK HISTORY. 


The old alliance between the classical and historical departments 
Harvard was destined bear good fruit the development 
Classical History distinct branch historical instruction. 
Greek and Roman History had always been taught elementary 
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ways, introductory General History; but Cornelius Felton, 
Eliot Professor Greek Literature, (tutor 1829), intro- 
duced the idea teaching Classical History from the original 
sources. His edition Selections from the Greek Historians was 
used for many years Harvard College the Freshman and Sopho- 
mor@classes one the principal text-books. Herodotus and 
Thucydides were the chief historiansread. Professor Felton’s interest 
the historical bearings his Greek courses shown, not alone 
his text-book Greek historians, which went through many edi- 
tions, but his revision Smith’s History Greece for class use 
Harvard. Felton’s edition Smith appears the college cata- 
logue for successive years after 1855. The introduction Grote’s 
History Greece, Vol. XI., required reading connection with 
Sophomore Greek (Demosthenes), further evidence Professor 
Felton’s historical tendencies the conduct his department. 
was position give still more decided impulse the study 
Classical History means original sources, when 1860 be- 
came president the college. died 1862, and was succeeded 
President Hill (1862-68). Long after President Felton’s death, 
find his idea Ancient History through Greek Texts still 
prominent the college catalogues. Felton’s Selections from Greek 
Historians and Smith’s History Greece continued use for many 
years, doubtless with the approbation his immediate successor 
the department Greek Literature, Professor William Goodwin. 
characteristic the broad historical sympathies Professor 
Felton that was inclined admit Modern Greece within the range 
historical vision. His lectures before the Lowell Institute, 
Greece, Ancient and Modern, indicate this fact. would inter- 
esting know whether was influenced these modern views 
his long association with native Greek, Evangelinus Sophocles, 
who, 1847, became tutor Mr. Felton’s department, and was made 
University Professor Ancient, Byzantine, and Modern Greek the 
very year that Professor Felton became president the college. 
President Felton published companion volume his Selections 
from the Greek Historians, entitled Selections from Modern Greek 
Writers. easy fancy that, the choice these modern 
selections, had the counsel Professor Sophocles. note- 
worthy, conclusion, that Felton’s Selections from the Greek His- 
torians still use American colleges. excellent revised 
edition 1885), prepared Professor Fernald Williams 
College, keeps the valuable work Professor Felton still before the 
minds American youth. 
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The extension Professor Felton’s idea teaching Classical His- 
tory means classical texts was very natural, and 
sary. The connection between the Greek and Latin departments this 
matter was very close, for 1865, while Felton’s Selections from the 
Greek Historians was still use, Roman History” was announced 
elective for the first term Junior year, through the 
medium Plutarch. Ancient History Greek,” ¢., Thucydides, 
Books II., V., VII., and portions Grote, V., VI, VIL, 
constituted another Junior elective, taught Professor Goodwin. The 
second term, Junior year, History,” Tacitus, Suetonius, 
and Velleius Paterculus, was offered Professor Lane elective. 
Ancient History advertised for Juniors through the Greek medium 
Polybius and Plutarch, taught Professor Sophocles. The Sopho- 
mores have Roman History” study, but original texts 
are mentioned. Sophomores also have, electives, Felton’s Greek 
Historians and Demosthenes, with portions Grote’s History 
Greece (Vol. Chaps. 86-90). From about the year 1865 there 
seems have been marked tendency combine the study 
History with the study Languages, ancient and modern. Not only 
were Greek and Latin authors announced Ancient History,” but 
from this time on, French was made serve the purpose teaching 
Greek History Freshmen. The announcement History 
French, Histoire Grecque par appears the college 
curriculum for several years. The idea History through the 
medium modern language was soon extended from Greek 
Roman, then Medizval History, for, 1869, Histoire Romaine par 
Duruy and Histoire Moyen Age, par Duruy, were introduced 
respectively into the Freshman and Sophomore required courses. 
1869 special tutor was appointed History and the Modern 
Languages, which entirely new aspect the old historico- 
linguistic alliance. 


PROFESSOR GURNEY AND ROMAN HISTORY. 


The development Roman History connection with the classi- 
cal department well illustrated the academic work Professor 
Gurney. began his official connection with the college 
1857 tutor Greek and Latin. The next year was designated 
tutor Latin, and remained this position until 1863, when was 
made Assistant Professor Latin. 1867 was appointed 
Assistant Professor Philosophy, and, the next year, became 
Assistant Professor History. In.1870 was made University 
Professor History and Dean the Faculty. the case 
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Professor Felton, there was undoubtedly tendency toward History 
the very nature Mr. Gurney’s classical work. Clearly was his 
position tutor and Assistant Professor Latin which first 
determined his interest Roman History, Roman Law, and Institu- 
tions. 

Professor Gurney’s distinctively historical work began with the intro- 
duction such advanced text-books the Student’s Gibbon, using 
about twenty selected chapters, and Rawlinson’s Manual Ancient 
History, the History Rome down the death Augustus. 
The use one the other these text-books, two hours week, 
for the first half-year, constituted the required work Roman His- 
tory. The class recited divisions. 1872 elective Roman 
and early History was offered Juniors, twice week. 
Selections from Mommsen’s History Rome, and from Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall the Roman Empire formed the ground-work 
this class-course. From such Professor Gurney gradually 
worked for his students course, two hours week, later 
Roman and early Medizval History, from Augustus Charlemagne, 
with especial reference Alternating with this course, 
every other year, was one Roman History the fall the Repub- 
lic, with special reference the development Political Institutions 
Greece and Rome. also developed special course Roman 
Law (Inheritance), based the Gaius and Justinian, 
selections from the Digest. this latter field Roman 
Law,! Professor Gurney has enjoyed the co-operation Assistant Pro- 
fessor Ernest Young, who lectures Obligations and Procedure and 
the Law Property. 


PROFESSOR HENRY ADAMS. 


1870, the year after President Eliot came into office, Henry 
Adams, son Charles Francis Adams, was appointed Assistant 
Professor History. That same year, also, Mr. Gurney was ad- 
vanced from the position Assistant Professor that University 
Professor History. The significance Mr. Gurney’s appoint- 
ment have already noted. Mr. Adams’ appointment marks the 
beginning new epoch the historical department Harvard 
College. may characterized epoch institutional studies, 
chiefly the Frankish, German, and early English fields. was 
pioneer work Harvard, and the first really original re- 
searches History Harvard students. The Essays Anglo- 


Roman Law given the students Harvard College 1870-1 
Professor James Hadley, Yale College. 
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Saxon Law, which were published 1876 and which were dedicated 
President Eliot the first-fruits his administration, comprised 
absolutely original investigations Mr. Adams, Anglo-Saxon 
Courts Law,” and his most advanced students, Ernest Young, 
Saxon Land Law,” and Laurence Laughlin, Anglo-Saxon 
Legal Procedure.” These Harvard studies were republished Eng- 
land, and have been received with great favor specialists the 
early history institutions. 

not without profit inquire inta the foundations this origi- 
nal work represented Professor Adams Harvard was based 
upon elective course Medizval History, three hours week, 
comprising lectures and the use such standard authorities 
Hallam’s Middle Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire; Kohlrausch’s 
Menzel’s History Stephens’, Sismondi’s, Michelet’s, 
the Student’s History France and Milman’s Latin Christianity. 
was general course, covering, when fully developed, the history 
Europe from the eighth the sixteenth centuries. connected, 
the one hand, with Professor Gurney’s work Classical and later 
Roman History, and, the other, with Professor Torrey’s courses 
Modern European History. Thecharacter the knowledge required 
the early part this course, before was fully expanded, indi- 
cated the following examination paper, which was set June, 

EXAMINATION MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 
PROFESSOR ADAMS, 


Map France and Germany. Mark the provinces 


(1) Picardy. (2) Navarre. (3) Champagne. (4) Poitou. (5) Gascony. (6) 
Anjou. (7) Provence. (8) Maine. (9) Armagnac. (10) Guienne. (11) Arelat, 
the Kingdom Burgundy. (12) Duchy Burgundy. (13) Franche-Comte. 
(14) Franconia. (15) Carinthia. (16) Alsace. (17) Limousin. (18) Westphalia. 
(19) Hainault. (20) Lausitz. (21) Thuringia. 

CITIES AND Treves. Mainz. (c) Angers. Regensburg, 
Ratisbon. Strasburg. Meissen. (g) Ghent. Brunswick. 
Speier. Bamberg. Bale. Rochelle. Avignon. (0) Laon. 
Albi. (g) Peronne. (7) Beziers. (s) Toul. Bordeaux. Hohenstaufen. 
(v) Hohenzollern. (x) Hapsburg. 

Name the emperors between and 962. Give table 
Henry the Fowler’s children and grandchildren. Giselbert Lorraine. God- 
frey Lorraine. When were Bavaria and Saxony first given the Welfs? 
Circumstances the Imperial election for what occasion 
was Austria made Peter della Vinea. 

CHURCH. What title did the Church claim territorial 
Pope Formosa. 11. Hilderbrandine 12. The Crusades and the 
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principal persons concerned each. 13. The famous bulls Boniface VIII. 14. 
Constitution the Cardinals’ College. 15. The great monastic and mendicant 
orders. 16. Pope John XXIII. 

Capetian kings from how did the Duchy 
Burgundy first come the Capetian family? 19. The Duchy Normandy; 
when created, and when annexd tothe domain? 20. When was Poitou taken from 
England? 21. Toulouse; when obtained the Crown? 22. Table showing 
Edward the crown. 23. The Angevin dynasties Naples. 24. The 
Constable d’Armagnac. 


This course the general history Europe represents 
the first formal introduction that field study into the Harvard 


curriculum. Hitherto the Middle Ages had been treated very 


cursorily, after the manner Robertson’s Introduction his Life 
Charles From the long and continuous use this excellent though 
antiquated author, the main idea early Harvard tutors plainly was 
that this period was really one darkness, ignorance, and barbarity, 
period reviewed rapidly and disposed summarily pos- 
sible. The work Mr. Adams first brought the so-called Dark Ages 
into light and prominence the Harvard historical curriculum. 
Since his time, Medizeval History has held its own with great energy, 
The work has devolved upon different individuals different times 
but the direct successor Mr. Adams and the man who to-day con- 
ducts this general course Mr. Ernest Young, one Mr. Adams’ 
best pupils. Mr. Young became instructor History and Roman 
Law 1874, and now one the Assistant Professors History, 
holding the same place and doing even more work than did his 
original master. 

According the original plan Mr. Adams, the general course 
Medizval History was introductory more special course 
Institutions, course two hours week, open only 
candidates for honors. 1871-2, seven members the Junior class 
undertook this advanced work, which comprised lectures Feudalism 
and the Salic Law, the class using the original text the latter. 
Such authorities the Germania Tacitus, Maine’s Ancient Law 
and Village Communities, Hallam’s Middle Ages, etc., were also em- 
ployed. The influence the writings Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
was just beginning felt students Law and History Amer- 
ica, and Mr. Adams communicated, through these writings and his 
own individual studies, powerful impetus historical work 
Harvard. The writer has been told former students Mr. 
Adams that his custom was distribute among members his 
advanced class the principal subjects treated Sir Henry Maine, 
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and require individual reports assigned chapters. discussion 
always arose upon matters thus reported, and the professor endeavored 
draw out the opinions his class without stating his own until the 
discussion ended, when would sum the whole matter. There 
was much less formality this conversational method conducting 
class than ordinary recitations. the student failed justice 
the subject assigned him, the professor filled out the gap profit- 
able comment. 


Some idea the kind knowledge required from the advanced 
class Institutions may derived from the following examination 
papers 

EXAMINATION INSTITUTIONS. 


Proressor ADAMS. 1874. 


ROMAN History testamentary succession Roman Law; 
forms will. Roman origin contracts, and the his- 
torical alliance between contracts and conveyances. Emphyteusis, 
patron and client. Status and contract; show how “the movement progres- 
sive societies has been from status contract.” 

SALIC The family the Lex Salica. Probable mode 
reckoning relationship; evidences for against probable distinction agnates 
and cognates. Nature paternal authority the Lex Salica. Its probable limits. 
Salic land; tenure land; Lex Salica, 59, Meaning the word 
Alod. the Salic idea property applied land, Lex Salica, 
Chrenecruda. Salic contract; its private and judicial application. 
Illustrate Lex Salica, 50, fides factas. truste dominica, Lex 
Salica, 53, and elsewhere. Vassus Lex Salica, 35, 

MEROVINGIAN AND CARLOVINGIAN Outline all the 
reforms Charlemagne. 11. Immunities; what extent did they alter the 
relations citizens lands the state? 12. Origin the feudal courts 
haute basse justice; what earlier courts they correspond? Give some in- 
stances the law primogeniture from the French coutumes. 


EXAMINATION INSTITUTIONS. 
Proressor 


what extent may the family considered the source the state? 

Define the patriarchal theory, and state arguments for and against it. 

Nature the royal power the Lex Salica. Causes and nature its 
subsequent development. 

What portions private law may traced with certainty the 

What portions, any, cannot traced the family? 

How does German law compare with Roman law regard the history 
contract and conveyance 

what extent was land treated property the Lex Salica? 
What meant executive, and what judicial procedure German law? 
Define, briefly possible, the nature the early Germanic Constitution. 
10. Explain with the utmost conciseness the influences which overthrew that 


constitution, and the nature the subsequent changes. 
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Upon the basis Germanic Institutions and Medizval History, 
Professor Adams’ work was gradually extended that embraced the 
History England, the seventeenth century, and also the Colonial 
History America the year the field first named such 
authorities were used Early English History, 
Lingard’s, Pearson’s History England, and Stubbs’ Documents 
the Constitutional History England. 
attention was paid the constitutional and legal aspects English 
History. This course, three hours week, was made con- 
nect with Professor Torrey’s course, which there was the same 
number hours Modern European History, from the beginning 
ofthe seventeenth century. After the withdrawal Professor Adams 
from the historical department Harvard College, 1877, his work 
the English field and Germanic Institutions was continued 
Mr. Ernest Young. Professor Adams’ work the Colonial History 
America down 1789, begun 1875, and successfully prosecuted 
with advanced class, three hours week, was, after one year, dele- 
gated another his most promising pupils, Henry Cabot Lodge- 
Mr. Adams, place Colonial History, taught the History the 
United States from 1789 1840. Both branches the American 
work finally came into the hands Mr. Lodge 1877, after Mr. 
Adams’ withdrawal, and were continued for one year, when Mr. 
Lodge himself retired from the study History the editorship 
the Review, and subsequently the pursuit present 
politics. enduring result, however, Mr. historical 
work Harvard his “Short History the English Colonies 
North America” and his volume Historical Studies,” both 
which books are undoubtedly the elaboration materials collected 
while instructor. The American line historical teaching 
Harvard was continued Mr. Hoague and Mr. Freeman 
now the hands Dr. Albert Hart and Dr. Edward Channing. 
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FUNE BLOSSOMS. 


MAY. 


desk sit the afternoon, 

When the children’s restless feet are still; 
From the outside blossoms leafy June 
the blossom within look, until 

summer perfume fills the air, 

rosy radiance flecks the floor, 

And brightens all the school-room, where 
I’m tending plants, inside the door. 


beautiful plants how they nod and bloom 
the garden watering to-day 

How their budding sweetness fills the room, 
And over its stillness seems stay, 
Violets fresh and pure and fair, 
blushing pink and sweet, 
Roses red, and lilies rare, 

Creeping close very feet. 


Day after day helped them grow; 
From morn until night the slips ’ve set, 
And cared for them; ah! well they know 
Whose dews love their petals wet. 
Fan and Freene and little Louise 

And Maud are violets bed; 

garden roses can rival these 

Painted Carrie’s cheeks red. 


Ah! happy gardener 

Watching pretty petals spread, 
Catching the flash Pansy’s eye, 

the golden glimmer Harry’s head! 
Ah! happy gardener 

drooping branch may uplift, 

turn blossom toward the sky, 

When the sun peeps through radiant rift. 


Yes, joyful gardener 

From morn night, from March June, 
And sing train the tendrils high, 

snatch olden forest tune; 

And this the song that gayly sing, 
Blossoms mine! oh, bud and grow! 

Let the sun life your petals shine, 
Till out the garden youth you go!” 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


LILLIE MARTIN, HIGH SCHOOL, 


The world that the study science reveals the student made 
known primarily through conclusions drawn from data obtained 
using the five senses. this true, then the senses pupils 
undertaking become acquainted with the world nature must 
trained able what required them. When pupils 
have learned fix their attention upon their sensations, they must 
led draw correct conclusions regard what observed. 
Later, the mind must trained become the originator ques- 
tions. answer these, the imagination must incited devise 
ways and means. Under its direction, hands educated previous 
work must construct and use apparatus obtaining data, which the 
mind its turn will employ answering the original questions. 
Briefly stated, pupils desiring become acquainted with what sci- 
ence reveals must learn observe, draw conclusions therefrom, 
and investigate. these respects science has place its own 
course study. common with other subjects has his- 
torical side. The very term presupposes the 
existence principles upon which the subject built. course 
these must learned, for they are that which makes particular 
science study possible. rightly carried on, such historical study 
does not preclude work that gives the kind discipline that science 
should give. Much facility observing and drawing inferences 
acquired through experiments that illustrate the historic 
The great danger is, that the distinctive aims science-study will 
lost sight the historical study. this time nearly 
every science text-book for high-school use has done so. Even 
and Chemistry not free from this defect. Like many 
college men, its authors evidently look upon science study lower 
schools for culture information. text-book chemistry, re- 
cently published, seems particularly free from this 
author, Mr. Shepard, evidently expects science-study give pupils 
power dealing with the physical world. The men who have had 
with the preparation this chemistry are particularly fitted 
for the work. Not only did its author good work chemistry 
while student Michigan University, but has since succeeded 
admirably teacher chemistry. has created much inter- 
est Ypsilanti that the school has given him better labora- 
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tory than can found most high schools the United States, 
Moreover, this book bears the Johns Hopkins stamp. Narrow sci- 
entific ideas might have crept into book written 
teacher whose experience chemistry was necessarily limited, but 
Professor Remsen’s criticisms upon make this impossible. have 
dwelt length upon this book because believe will great 
deal toward producing better chemical work high schools than 
has been done heretofore. 

method teaching chemistry somewhat follows,—though 
many instances obliged deviate widely from account 
lack time. the time about equally between getting 
the facts, laboratory work, and considering the facts, class-room 
work. the beginning the year each pupil provides himself 
with apron marked with his name, with rags, old newspapers, 
sticks, matches tin spice-box with tea-saucer for evaporating pur- 
with bottles for holding extra substances; with magnet made 
rubbing his knife upon magnet; with starch, salt, penny, dime, 
rag-nail under the basin, and apron hook. has water his 
desk, basin for washing apparatus and getting rid liquid sub- 
stances, and jar for receiving solids that might clog the waste- 
water pipe. Hoods convey gases away, and prevent disagreeable 
and sickening odors. 

apparatus used very filled with water 
serve pneumatic troughs; covered with pieces zinc, they may 
used water-baths, and filled with sand-baths. Two 
four-ounce bottles furnish convenient generators, and test-tubes re- 
place them when heat employed broken test-tubes furnish 
good drying-tubes iron spoons take the place pieces platinum, 
and tin covers, covered with the lead-paper that comes around tea, 
supply excellent lead dishes. 

may say, here, that not despise this home-made apparatus, 
because the ability adapt things your use such value 
scientific work. one can make the stove used heating the labo- 
ratory the work Fletcher furnace, the reduction ores, 
the subject assaying will longer mysterious pupils. 


confess see the real advantage heating building steam, 
since found that the steam, deprived its heat, would furnish ex- 
cellent distilled water. 

our laboratory, every other desk furnished with the more im- 
portant acids, and with such other reagents are most frequently 
Reagents, employed but once twice during the course, 
put out the table they are required. 
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Where there are about hundred work, bécomes im- 
portant that each should keep things place, and reasonabl 
clean. find pupils considerate this other respects. Oc- 
casionally, one neat that really loses time cleaning up. 
discourage this. not anxious have the laboratory 
clean and that will delight the the perfect house- 
keeper, for fear chemist looking would think nothing was be- 
ing done. Pupils soon learn the kind cleanliness that essential. 
The first unknown, showing substances not originally put in, fur- 
nishes practical 

order save laboratory time, experiments done cer- 
tain day are indicated the day before, and are learned the pupil. 
General directions the particular doing each experiment 
are given the beginning the experimental hour. While pupils 
are working, pass from one another, giving personal assistance 

teaching beginners chemistry, experienced teacher will 
employ the same experiment illustrate several things. Each ex- 
periment will illustrate one thing, and that marked way. Not 
only the object each particular experiment will known the 
teacher, but the relation each all the others. Experiments fall 
naturally into groups. First, those that have the training the 
senses directly view. The previous study most pupils who en- 
ter the high school has tended toward reflection that they make 
but little use their senses; the result is, that for some time very 
little confidence can placed what supposed learned 
through the senses. The experience chemistry teacher met 
last summer own experience, somewhat exaggerated. The 
teacher sent bottle distilled water round class, and asked how 
many were able perceive the odor hydrogen sulphide. All but 
six out hundred said they smelled distinctly. Evidently none 
the skepticism the nineteenth century had penetrated that 
class. Many experiences, similar the one cited, have made 
believe that even the best text-books should preceded work 
which would throw the pupils upon the use their senses learn- 
ing their lessons. ‘*This mode introducing chemical 
study has proven rather satisfactory. class was given short talk 
matter and force. substance was then shown, and the fact 
that its physical properties couldjbe learned by_using the five senses, 
and its chemical through one more the forces,—so- 
lution, light, heat, explained. Pupils were then 
sent the laboratory tofexamine and report upon substance, am- 
chloride, NH,CL, which they found upon their desks, 
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powdered state. first they divided their time between looking 
the teacher and the substance. Some one asked what was 
with the substance. was told that remembered what 
was said the lecture, would able decide. hearing this, 
some began examine the substance with view ascertaining its 
physical properties others tried dissolve it; and still others, 
heat it. After all had tried heating, lime was given out, and re- 
heating suggested. All observed the odor ammonia. Ammo- 
nium chloride, the form crystals, was supplied the pupils for 
Everybody discovered that ammonia was present. 
After the pupils had found out the presence ammonia, they were 
told apply acid, and thus learned the action carbonates upon 
the addition the proper reagents, etc., etc. Three four weeks 
such work may seem enormous waste time; but pupils who 
have taken such course are able get, the full force experi- 
ment, and when they take their books can work that others 
find 

The second class experiments too much neglected. Pupils 
are obliged take the underlying laws chemistry faith. The 
result is, that lamentable uncertainty exists pupils’ minds re- 
gards laws and theories. How much surer they are the existence 
atoms than that the same compound substance always contains 
the same elements, the same proportion weight. The funda- 
mental laws chemistry,—that definite proportion, the inde- 
structibility matter, and definite volume,—can illustrated, 
and even demonstrated, pupils high schools, without much 
trouble. Scales that will the work approximately cost little, and 
simple experiments are numberless. 

The third class experiments acquaint pupils with the forces em- 
ployed the study nature. The fourth class bring the more im- 
portant elements and compounds under their notice. The fifth class 
show the application chemical principles the manufacture 
chemicals, and the use which they are put after being obtained. 
pass over these classes, for they constitute most the work now 
done elementary laboratories. 

Experiments analytical chemistry constitute the sixth class. 
Even elementary chemistry, pupils should learn find out the 
composition some simple substances. think, however, that such 
work the part beginners mainly, independent work. 
Experiments analytical chemistry are not dangerous, and are 
ficiently analogous make independent work profitable. 
not too much helped this work feel the need and 
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come very alert what said and done the regular work. 
chemistry class, which began September, have done some work 
this direction. far, have given them each three unlabeled 
substances, and asked them ascertain the particular acid present, 
and, possible, the metal. The last time, gave out twenty-five 
different compounds, containing eight acids and thirteen metals, 
Every one these substances was discovered. All the help gave 
was write upon the board the order work, the books consult 
upon each point, and the mode recording what was done and in- 
ferred. class-work, meanwhile, kept strictly work gen- 
eral chemistry. 

find that, little encouragement, pupils will good deal 
extra experimental work. Absent pupils will often ask make 
lost experiments. Many pupils, too, would glad have more 
time certain experiments. much trouble involved arrang- 
ing for extra work that one tempted refuse all requests the 
kind. formerly did so, but late have thought ought en- 
courage those desiring extra work. went some pu- 
pils and asked thein they would like have the privilege 
coming the laboratory, for hour so, one afternoon the 
week, experiment themselves. The was favor- 
ably received that put the same question the classes. Every- 
body seemed more than willing. had each name the day most 
convenient; and have tried fora quarter. The plan has worked 
fairly well, but can see that, handle large numbers with success, 
this extra work must required, and teacher must the 
room. not this extra work possible every high school? Each 
pupil has some time during school hours that not engaged. 
With proper management, might not some spent the labo- 
ratory? Certainly, other departments will not object. They have 
the advantage over the science department, that they can arrange 
work for the pupil doin his home laboratory. When high schools 
follow the universities, and have laboratories for German, English, 
and every other subject the course, then will right say 
that science ought have extra time school. 


good deal experimental work can done home; and 
much gained from this home-work that seems ought, 
far possible, arrange experiments done there. 
home and the laboratory, where the teacher not watching every 
movement, the pupils can work freely, and thus acquire independ- 
ence and originality that never acquired experimental work that 
under the direct attention the teacher. Close experimental 
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work has some serious drawbacks. The care with which everything 
arranged avoid failures, that pupils may complete their work 
the allotted time, one. not mean decry class experi- 
mental work. Not only the information side science, but the art 
manipulation, must learned from others. teacher much 
needed the laboratory, for regular work, the recitation-room, 

Quantitative experiments come last chemistry course, and 
they have been almost high-school laboratories, 
broad view chemical science shows this serious omis- 
sion. Chemistry differs from other sciences, except physics, 
being exact science. Theoretically, acknowledge the 
tance work giving problems pupils although 
know they unable them. Ignorance algebra and 
arithmetic usually assigned the cause pupil’s inability 
solve chemical problems examination the pupils the prin- 
ciples algebra and arithmetic will silence most science teachers 
regard poor teaching mathematics. Pupils will show 
much information regard these subjects that teachers will 
led believe something wrong the science teaching. 
something wrong. Pupils not take scientific problems, be- 
cause there nothing their previous experience corresponding 
them. They should work problems the laboratory, and afterward 
the recitation-room, and versa. 

Not only from theoretical, but from practical point view, 
quantitative work should done. The main work being done 
chemistry not determine whether impurity present, but 
how much present. With very little instruction, independ- 
ent quantitative, well qualitative, work possible. For exam- 
ple: Pupils may set finding the amount sodium chloride 
dissolved certain volume water. Pure silver nitrate easily 
obtained. dime may dissolved nitric acid, then precipitated 
silver chloride get rid the copper, and afterward freed from 
chlorine the use zinc. This pure silver dissolved 
acid and evaporated, get the solid Pupils can easily 
compute the amount needed precipitate one milligram 
chlorine; and having weighed out this amount, dissolve the 
proper volume water. One burrette sufficient for the titrations. 
pupils desire more, they can manufactnre them from the standard. 

seems that teachers should but little experimental 
work themselves, beyond showing pupils how use their apparatus. 
When Professor Richards gave chemical lectures young people 
Plymouth Church, year two ago, pupils seemed greatly im- 
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pressed. But, after questioning them, came the conclusion that 


seeing the experiments large scale was rather matter won- 
derment and surprise than any great scientific value; least, 
not sufficient value warrant the giving much time it. 
Pupils chemistry are generally examined their text-books. 


The “literary makes them feel that chemical information 
the thing strive Ought not high-school laboratories 
opened for practical test during examination, make pupils under- 
stand that knowledge chemistry means the ability deal with 


nature 
Pupils can record their independent experimental work the 
time, but, account the very limited amount school-time given 
chemical study, and because the time required for making real 
observations and inferences, their class-work must recorded 
home, suppose. acknowledge that this not strictly scientific, 
but, with eighteen weeks, and only forty-five minutes day, one 
forced one two things,—either have very few experiments 

have many experiments worked and written out class, the experi- 

ments will poorly done, the English employed will outrageous, 

and the inferences drawn will those the text-book, or, origi- 

nal, absurd. There mistaken notion pupils’ ability 

make observations and draw correct conclusions, the spur 

the moment. Pupils, like all partially-trained people, have facility 

giving reasons for everything that happens, but they are 

means always correct reasons. prove that pupils are not the only 

people who fail get the full force experiment once, one 
has but look entirely new experiment and observe how long 
takes him see it. haste, will forced, like Faraday, 
ask the demonstrator what look for. 

examination our note-books would show the mode re- 

cording experiments, not uniform. Formerly, the experiments were 
written out under three heads,—experiment, observation, and infer- 


ence. This manner recording referred the beginning 
the work. Some adopt i!, but little stress laid upon it. After 
long trial, came the conclusion that particular form was 
drance most pupils. present custom ask pupils give 
intelligent account what they and see, and draw conclu- 
sion warranted the facts. see it, too, that*the English and 
penmanship are fairly good. 

Our note-books contain more than accounts experiments and so- 
lutions problems. Short sketches the chemists whose investiga- 
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tions come are given. Extracts from books and papers which 
reference has been occur. Pictures eminent chemists 
will put upon the walls the laboratory, hope. Our reference. 
work not entirely arranged, yet. has been put 
into the laboratory, and this holds books drawn from the 
brary from time time. periodical, two, will added, shortly, 
The books will used completing subjects too much abridged, 
and the papers giving pupils information regarding present work 
chemistry. 

Ought not composition work represent the various departments 
study? so, would too much say that pupils should 
prepare one composition year scientific subject? Pupils 
not take kindly such subjects, but not because they have been 
given such way make necessary for them copy 
tim from the say nothing? Could they not set 
investigate some subjects, and then hand the result this 
vestigation the form paper? Impurities drinking water, 
sugar, and many other good subjects for laboratory work could 
found. After completing subjects the text-book,—as the making 
illuminating gas,—the pupils might visit gas manufactory, make 
drawings the machinery used, explain its parts, etc., etc. far 
possible, composition work should accompanied illustra- 
tions. Young people must impressed with the idea that their 
pencils are one sense, mental instruments, that is, 
means which certain ideas can most satisfactorily and quickly 
expressed. All pupils can make scientific illustrations. They may 
not able make artistic pictures, but eight years mechanical 
drawing the graded schools will certainly enable them draw 
bottle.” year would not too much for the 
course outlined. The experimental work itself requires time. 
aids the memory; but, taken all all, does not lessen the need 
much time for recitation. rather increases it. Teaching live 
science quite different thing from teaching dead one. Pupils 
need not only physical, but mental help, every point. They have 
not the ability draw anything but the most simple logical conclu- 
sions, and must led the more difficult ones careful ques- 
tioning. Hence the need much time for recitation, well for 
laboratory work. teaching chemistry, thus far, has 

That the peculiar discipline chemistry study comes 
through the proper use the laboratory. 
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That simple apparatus, made adapted the pupil, best. 
Third: That present, four kinds experimental work are too 
much neglected high schools 

(1) Work that teaches pupils the use their senses, 

(2) Work that acquaints them with the underlying laws the 
science. 

(3) Work that throws them or, independent quali- 
tative analysis. 

(4) Work that teaches scientific exactness or, quantitative work, 
Fourth: That pupils are not sufficiently encouraged original 
work, nor write about when they have done it. 
That the ability write what laid down the text-book 
not sufficient test.for promotion chemistry. 

The paper was followed experimental work the laboratory. plan 
the room given below, Fig. I.) 
4/ 
3 


present, this laboratory accommodates about eighty 
with eight recitations day, can made accommodate twice that 
number. 4’, A”, are students’ tables. Stock reagents for pupils’ 
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use are placed upon shelves the door-way, room heated 
register but fire-place makes convenient place for the 
duction ores. holds the laboratory spectroscope. Above this hangs 
spectrum map, made pupil. Each pupil has hook the door, 
When the laboratory completely equipped, this space will used for the 
oxyhydrogen blow-pipe and necessary gas generators. Door-way, holds 
book-case, with shelf side for holding books when use. case 
with glass doors, for holding chemicals and finer glass-ware. Cupboards 
below serve similar purpose. Upon nails driven side case 
hang tinners’ scissors, cork cutters, glass cutters, corkscrew, hammer, ete, 
iron mortar stands near. box below holds nails, tacks, etc., 
desk, above for holding balance, measuring glasses 
various kinds, and graduated solutions. movable table filled with 
drawers. Hydrometer and glass, porcelain and wedge-wood ware mortars 
with pestles, pins, matches, etc., are found and paper, pens, pencils, 
and ink, are two rows chairs. 


Fic. 


Fig. sketch desks and II. Each desk provided with tin 
hood, connected with flue. With proper care, these hoods make possible 
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for twenty pupils make chlorine the same time, with little discomfort. 
basin, supplied with water self-acting jar for receiving 
solids. Shelves and hold pieces apparatus, and and reagents. 
Shelf holds soup-plates, oyster-cans, tin cover with hole, for supporting 
gas receivers, four-ounce bottie fitted with cork pierced with glass tube, 
for generating gases, and two two-ounce bottles for receiving gases. 
holds test-tube rack with two test-tubes, four and six-inch, the last fitted 
with delivery cork, tumbler, charcoal pan, and funnel. 


Ammonia water ete. 


Drawer for the use tube for delivering gases, 
lead dish, platinum wire, piece crayon answering same purpose, for 
rougher work iron spoon, file, glass rod, blow-pipe, etc. 

The above arrangement the laboratory was explained one the 
pupils another read paper the making artificial ice Kingan’s 
Park House. illustrating this paper, the pupil used large, colored 
drawing, which had made. Another pupil showed bottle distilled 
water obtained from the radiator, and blackboard drawing showed how 
the water was distilled. Another took this water, and making the tests 
suggested Fresinius, proved that ammonia was the only perceptible im- 
purity left. Another applied the same tests water drawn from the well 
home, with quite different results. amount chlorine this wa- 
ter was determined another pupil. was assisted this. One pupil 
made tests upon several samples silver nitrate, and selected the one that 
was pure; another showed, mathematically, the amount silver nitrate 
per litre that should used preparing find the amount chlorine 
present, and then weighed out this amount and dissolved litre 
water. solution was used the first pupil making the titrations. 

The use home-made apparatus was One pupil etched 
glass, using dish made lead tea-paper. Another showed the reac- 
tion that took place. one side the equation she placed the sub- 
stance used the other, hydrofluoric acid formed, and calcium sulphate, 
which she proved tests, had been produced. She then balanced the 
equation one the laws next proved. laws,—that the in- 
destructibility matter, and definite next demon- 
and sulphur were put together, weighed, and heated. new 
substance, shown the application -tests, was formed, but the scales 
showed change weight. ‘These substances were put together 
ous proportions but many experiments proved they would not combine 
except atomic 
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pupil made and ignited gunpowder, writing out account the ex. 
periment, and illustrating drawing. few substances were ana- 
lyzed. One record handed given below: 


Name 
Reagents. Result. Conclusion. 
FOR ACID. 
Litmus paper effect. Not acid. 
odor. 
SO, Brown ring. 


Substance potassium nitrate. 


The following problem was solved the board, and then proved ex- 
periment: How many cubic centimetres hydrogen can obtained 
using one gram zinc, the themometer reading 68° F.? How much 
sulphuric acid will 

the mode examination, one pupil was told prepare 
apparatus for making nitrogen dioxide. bored hole cork, cut piece 


make and test the gas. 
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IDEAL EDUCATION GIRLS. 
MAY MACKINTOSH. 


ideal practical the first moment its inception ideal 
springs, armed all points, from the brain its creator, did Mi- 
nerva from the head Jove. Each ideal, block marble, must 
pass under the developing touch the sculptor Experience, before its 
value can proved and the difficulties its path duly estimated. 
But still, without ideals, even not immediately practical, the civili- 
zation the world would soon come standstill and, therefore, 
there will always some who, without despising the old, are ready 
also reach forward the new and and such that 
the present article principally addresses itself. 

The subject under consideration naturally divides itself into the 
three following questions, with their corresponding answers 

What our present ideal the education girls? 

Are the means employed for its carrying out every detail 
suitable and sufficient 

Presupposing the full attainment this ideal, there any pos- 
sibility future improvement? 

Now, the first these What our present 
ideal? That intellectually higher for girls and women-as 
class than that century ago, one will deny. True, there 
were talented and remarkable then; but these were the ex- 
ceptions, not the rule. But, when the housewifely talents each 
period are considered, there seems some falling off this re- 
spect the later one. The tendency the former period was 
women doctors, lawyers, speakers, writers, and generally well-edu- 
cated but women who have little knowledge house- 
hold affairs. tendency,—be observed,—for, while there are 
women who neglect everything for intellectual culture, yet there are 
still many who keep the traditions their grandmothers right 
nobly. 

Still, the young girl, during school-life, and especially before grad- 
uating, excused from household duties, comparatively little 
importance. has many lessons!” This must have tend- 
exalt school knowledge unduly, and lessen her estimation 
what she asked learn relation home and its comforts 
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Here, also, the moral element enters; home,— first her parents’, 
and then, due time, her own,—is not the place all others 
which she wishes shine, her character cannot fail lose some 
the most important elements true womanliness. 

Small things show the direction the wind; and when see 
beautiful young girls and women coming down breakfast with hair 
papers, and slovenly attire, may assume that home least 
not their best-loved and honored place. These habits are, unfortu- 
nately, means confined the lowest ranks and, 
through the carelessness and thoughtlessness many who not 
consider their full meaning, are still becoming more and more prev- 
alent. 

The present ideal, then, seems tend the exaltation the 
intellectual above the domestic practice; although many might 
not allow it, the question were squarely put them. 

come, now, our second question Are the means employed 
secure this ideal adequate for the purpose? Never before were 
such liberal opportunities for the acquirement knowledge vouch- 
safed women. Colleges have opened their doors and young 
girl, who feels desire continue her studies beyond the usual 
course, need disheartened ways and means gaining the 
coveted end. 

Even from monetary point view, always the last factor the 
progress improvement, the outlook brighter. Woman’s intel- 
lectual work, now, more paid than ever though 
has not yet reached the standard equal payment for equal 
amount work done, without regard sex. Taking the ideal 
the majority, and not that the exceptional thinkers, therefore, 
would seem safe assume that the means our disposal are fairly 
adequate the end view. 

But our third question begins presupposing the full attainment 
this ideal the majority and then asks: there room for im- 
provement? answering this question the affirmative, sug- 
gests and requires answers two 

(a) What are the proposed improvements 

How can they carried out? 

First, then, What are the proposed improvements Some 
them are already adopted here and there; but this article must 
understood referring scheme applicable use. The 
first point made is, that girls, well boys, have physical 
nature, addition their mental and moral and that ex- 
ercise, and plenty it, essential the well-being the one 
sex the other. 
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The second point is, that there should such co-education 
the sexes, both and out school,—and this end, the parents 
must co-operate cordially with the teacher, there any good 
result,—- that the relation between all boys and girls should 
healthy and natural. little, too much, consideration the 
girls taken care of, the boy’s side; and development 
fortitude and courage the side the girls, should the result. 

Boys and girls should have many pursuits possible com- 
mon. The beginnings scientific research,—as after-school 
hunts after all the different kinds trees their vicinity, all 
the habits, etc., the common animals, which they can observe and 
report on,—are invaluable, neither being too effeminate for the 
boy, nor too boisterous for the girl. Such constant association 
work and play will far toward preventing the premature sweet- 
hearting which shortens the time set apart Nature for the full 
and quiet development needed for the production relatively per- 
fect men and women. 

This aping, children, their elders the result empty 
heads, and nothing worth doing with their time; but who 
are rightly educated have not enough time for the enjoyment all 
the wonderful things daily brought under their notice, and they cer- 
tainly have not time anticipate anything, however interesting, 
the future, when the present full. 

the exciting climate America, and the still more exciting in- 
fluences business and social life, the great difficulty prevent 
our children growing too fast,—a difficulty proportionally greater 
with girls, inasmuch their nervous excitability exceeds that 
boys. 

These points are suited the first eleven twelve years 
girl’s life, according her development; fact, the education 
should identical for both sexes this age. Both boys and 
girls should have certain household duties assigned them, mat- 
ter how much additional service paid for, how large the estab- 
lishment may be. should not train our children despise honest 
labor those who perform tell the. boys stories the 
menial services performed the pages and squires old, before 
their knighthood, labor need not, and will not, seem degrading. 
sides, only worker can feel for those who work, and learn, for 
the after-years, the secret wisely governing them. 

But now are approaching the time when the girl 
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great change, physical and mental, before her. wise mother, 
or,—failing that greatest gift God,—a motherly friend, must tell her 
somewhat the mysteries underlying life, and the full, pure 

meanings the life families, hitherto recognized fact with. 

out realization what its import might be. 

Henceforth, the purpose her education should lead her 
consecrate herself,—no weaker word will —to the fulfillment 
purpose making her woman. She must feel that she must 
take care her body,— not selfishly, but because, her life 

completed one, she will one day wife and mother; and, 


fore, dare not squander health which does not belong herself 
alone. She must make the most the special talents she possesses, 
obedience the same guiding principle which makes her prepare 


herself helpmate her husband and wise mother her 
children. And, though the vocation some women leads them out 
into the world work, there are few who would not infinitely 


richer the possession knowledge the domestic arts which 
make home comfortable and worthy its name. 

The transition from girl woman is, then, slight change, easily 
passed by. the turning-point the point that 
ences the subsequent character more than give credit for. 
great changes are the outcome long, quiet development, they are 
the time when parties, increased studies, and increased emulation, 

keep the nerves abnormal tension? Are the results this 
course satisfactory? How many girls break down, not because their 
intellects are overtaxed, but that their brains being developed and 
their bodies neglected, the inevitable adjustment the balance 
follows. 


Now, girl this period were kept home for from one 
two years, and taught how manage house all its details, 
the principal acquirement she was expected make if, addition, 


she were encouraged continue her investigations natural his- 
tory, drawing from nature, wherever possible the standard works 
literature, beginning with good novels and portions the poems 
Spenser and Sir Walter Scott, were brought under her notice,— 
not subject-matter for diagrams, but educative sound liter- 
ary taste; if, occasionally, she was taken the finest concerts and 
operas, excursions different factories, where the 
ess manufacture, from beginning end, might seen and 
understood,—would she lose much, or, indeed, anything, when com- 


pared, after half-a-dozen years had passed away, with the girl who 
had graduated two years before her 
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No; the girl, trained, shielded and surrounded home in- 
fluences the most impressible time her life, would for ever bless 
the true kindness and wisdom that decided for her. Let have 
all the intellectual development the present time, doubled and 
trebled, that possible; but let not lose the womanliness 
which will add another charm the most varied acquirements. 
course, for the great army working-girls, this ideal must modi- 
fied suit the circumstances but its adoption their more-favored 
sisters would not without its reaction benefiting all. 

The great problem the present day will solved when women 
learn receive the high privileges now accorded them without los- 
ing the virtues they have inherited from the past. fitter sum- 
ming-up the whole matter can found than that contained the 


The woman’s cause man’s; they rise sink 
Together, dwarfed godlike, bond 
For she that out Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps Nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet her hands,—- 
she small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow? but work more alone,— 
Our place much: far lies 
two will serve them both aiding her,— 
Will clear away the parasitic forms 
That seem keep her up, but drag her down,— 
leave her space burgeon out all 
Within her,— let her make herself her own 
give keep, live and learn and 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood.” 
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THE THREE NECESSARY POWERS AGE. 
ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


The Church, preserving and augmenting the relation man God; 
the Family, keeping pure, and evolving finer issues, the relation 
the sexes; and the State, using directive free-will power for the best 
needs men their relation each other public citizens, are, the 
present condition the human race, the three great needed powers, 
carefully guarded, intelligently aided, and fully assimilated, all our peo- 
ple, Christian Republic the result gained. And only these 
three are worked out equal proportions, can that balance procured 
which, nations individuals, the center gravity assure sta- 
bility. 

fact which student human life can have failed observe, 
that church work, alone, finite hands, dehumanizes and effeminates,— 
illustrated the inquisition, and monasticism that family work, alone, 
produces clannish exclusiveness, seen the days feudalism and 
that state work, alone, tends demagogism and narrow autocracy. 
fact, further, that one these powers, itself, can the work 
either the others, them all. 


I.— THE 


this necessary division labor, then, what the work the Church? 

Since its chief mission preserve the Spirit God, from age age, 
for the perpetual renewing and uplifting man, the great missionary work 
bringing men God from all ends the earth, through personal 
knowledge Him revealed His Son, its alpha and omega. Hence, 
keep its purity and effective this complex age which 
live, must keep its primitive work teaching the fundamental truths 
its religion their simplicity, revealed its founder, not given 
theological speculators. has its own great laws life, subject the 
ebb and flow divine tides, which can taught the race, 
other way. 

this single-eyed devotion the personal Spirit’s reign earth, in- 
sures those revivals pure religion which, rightly used and 
the day Pentacost,— become the very breath heaven upon the 
world’s troubled surface. this thought, there not food to-day for 
earnest, cant-free minds, they look about for soothing, well 
heart-searching, remedy for the sore ills life which harrow them 

great evil the present day deplored the short-sighted and 
even indifferent attitude which many people, even among the cultivated,— 
who should have the larger take against the church. They follow 
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out personal feeling prejudice absenting themselves from its special 
worship and work, and from that generalize that the world, whole, 
does not need it,— that it, organization, has had its day. Despite all 
this feeling,—which may seem its possessor have had worthy origin, 
but which, when analyzed, often found merely the last stage 
natural though transitory question still remains an- 
swered,— question, not individual preference, even method 
the work done itself, but deeper import the welfare human 
beings than either these,— “Is the church necessity this age 
keep the God can the honest man, with 
the world suffering and sensuality all around him, deny then every 
American citizen who has the best welfare himself and his country 
heart should give one its many tributaries,— the one most sympa- 
thy with his honest convictions and spiritual environment,—his hearty and 
active support. should his privilege well his duty. 


THE 

Then, the workjof the family has mission which is, 
yet, but poorly realized. Its possession, for any nation, great step 
out savage barbarism into soul-feeling civilization. And the man, na- 
tion, who ignores strikes blow yet imbued with savage 
baric impulses. “Its habits nurture insuring the care each one 
its members its protection home industries and artistic tastes, with all 
their refining influences and its supreme fruition giving the world 
well-born young men and women, wisely equipped for some work life, 
all make fundamental power more eagerly worked for and more 
heartily praised. this so, then follows that the true American citi- 
zen should also ally himself the family. doing this will find that 
outlet for his domestic nature which will insure the far-reaching and restful 
results possible other way for, the true home, the sexual im- 
pulses become sanctifiedgto the best development and enjoyment the 
affections. Not until men believe in, and heartily accept, this subtle work 
the family can the important question the sexes adjusted its 
deepest meaning and finest results. 

The gift sexual love was intended for man’s elevation, not for his 
degradation and better way than through the family can per- 
petuated, pure and ennobling, down the ages. long any fair mind 
looks with complacency upon license this direction necessity, rather 
than deteriorating vice checked, the whole fabric the 
family stands danger. And right here lies serious and vital thinking, 
which will yet have much with charitable work. For, long chil- 
dren, born out the family, are provided for others than those who 
selfishly brought them into this world, the family not only suffers deteriora- 
tion, but there something wrong the very foundations true charity. 
other words, when unmarried woman can received charitable 
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institution carefully nursed the birth children even the tenth 
time, such charity only aids license which the laws family demand 
should checked its very beginning. root this matter 
which yet dug up, before the family does its best and most fruitful 
work our republic. 

So, let earnest thinkers and philanthropic workers warned, time, 
remember that woe upon nation, well upon individual, when, 
even thought, licensed prostitution allowed become necessity, 
History has taught more warning fruitful lesson than this. 

THE STATE. 

Then, the work the State. This includes large field, since 
takes everything that pertains secular education all its depart- 
ments such the school, the legal and the political problems. 

The more imbibes the spirit the church, the better the more im- 
bibes the true human love the family, the better but has mission 
distinct from either these, and should fulfill it. 

Rome gave the world, her contribution, laws which have never 
been excelled, made through the development state, secular power 
yet she was sadly lacking the vital power distinct church, 
well-grounded family. Had she had these, too, she might have been pow- 
erful to-day. Can not infer, then, that these three organizations, each 
doing its own separate work, are needed insure for republic which 
shall lasting? 

the American citizen, then, true and strong, unites himself 
the church and the family, will also ally himself the work the 
state. must see the need and the fruits what does, gives 
time and talents helping its schools, its laws, and its politics. must 
see that free education becomes compulsory, schools founded upon gen- 
eral self-developing principles. must see that the laws are wisely made 
and surely executed. must use his gift the ballot such way that 
politics will receive the best aid for the nation’s good. And, loyal 
citizen the United States, his best conception the good his own 
state will guage his breadth vision regards the good the whole. 
This work out his church, and out his family, only indirectly 
casts its lights and shadows give and receive help there. 

The union church and state temporal basis was not long-lived 
the past, nor can ever effectively revived the future. The church 
should not insist upon managing the state-schools, any more than the state 
should insist upon managing the church Sunday-school. Each has its 
hands full, does its necessary work perfect harmony, the one with 
the other. 

The state should glad sympathize with the great missionary organ- 
izations the church, while the church should heartily sympathize with the 
great legal and political organizations the state. And they both should 
help the family its peculiar work sexual purification 
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the church, maintaining and preaching pure public conscience re- 
gard it, and the state, insisting upon the making suitable laws 
strictly obeyed. And each doing full duty the accomplishment 
one end, namely, the production well-balanced men and women for the 
good the Republic and for the glory God, each feels the good effect 
the other. 

Now, citizen’s thus joining himself these three great organiza- 
which, has been seen, include every phase true living possible 
human beings the the way develop complete- 
ness being which one power, alone, could give him. 

Maria Theresa, one the leaders the world, illustrated this her 
life. She allied herself the church she found it, its observances 
prayer, humiliation, and acts for the poor. She allied herself the family, 
devoted, life-long love for her husband, the Emperor Francis, and also 
her tender devotion her ten whom she faithfully 
watched through sickness and death. She allied herself the state, 
faithful adherence its affairs with her ambassadors and ministers,— with 
whom she often worked until six o’clock night. She thus became 
larger woman than she had been separated from any one them. 

This instance will suggest others, similar, well more humble, 
positions life, who have seen the necessity, while finite conditions, 
allying themselves these great powers order make sure their 
fullest development. And sad fact, that the lack this thought 
and action has limited the work and influence many gifted one. 

this stage civilization, this seems the best way meet the 
complexities which arise. And perhaps better way can the complexi- 
ties this age worked out become the simplicity another. 


Above the grandeur sunsets 
Which delight this earthly clime, 
And the brightest the dawnings 
Breaking o’er the hills time, 
the richness the radiance 
the land beyond the sun, 
Where the noble have their country 
When the work life done. 
AELLA GREENE. 
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THE QUERY CLUB. 
FRANCES SPARHAWK. 


THE IDEAL LIFE 


understand the question,” began Mr. Tipton, whether 
not time banish from our world,— least middle-aged,— and our high 
civilization the quality that call the ideal, and rest the practical, 
which assure ourselves the only strong foundation. other words, 
the giving bread and coals needy people will producing the de- 
sire give, and, the religion humanity has, undoubt- 
edly, the spirit Christianity it, turning paupers into citizens work 
transcending all preaching and all poetizing. Therefore, said,— and 
not Mr. Atterbury alone, but large Acts, not words; 
work, not Now, all agree with them the only question is, 
the practical include all the latter, has the ideal,— call it,—the 
same province, here, that the invisible has constantly 
renewing the visible, giving its motion and its here, least, 
true that the things that are seen are not made the things that ap- 
pear. The very streams that water the earth are only gases, made visible 
their combination. You will say that these, too, are, sense, mate- 
rial, and that the comparison not good, because between the real and 
the ideal deeper difference. But believe that the very act giv- 
eyes with which the receiver seen, to-day, from those that looked upon 
him hundreds years ago. Then beggars were part the natural order 
things and hopeless poverty,—in many cases bringing starvation,—was 
considered the inevitable fate large class for whom nobody had any 
especial thought. Now, the practical were enough produce the prac- 
tical, the alms those days,— for even those days alms were 
would naturally have led the alms these. But those days alms 
were flung poor wretches doomed the same hopeless state, year 
after year, until death. who gives with one hand lays hold with 
the other upon the humanity the receiver, and tries lift into inde- 
pendence make help (by silencing, for while, the hungry tiger within, 
and showing human sympathy) encourage the exertion 
and success short, endeavors make beggary accident, instead 
institution. 


has brought about this change? ideality wrought trans- 
formation that takes the most practical forms? Reality has done 
Since are not creative, our ideality lies tracing what see about 
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likeness,— usually only possible one,— that Reality that 
higher plane. This Christian civilizatlon, which has been for hundreds 
years looking for the skies, last coming humble convic- 
tion that must first find him the earth. Our dreams may bright 
sunset, but, far our duties and our rights go. have nothing 
with another world present and another world simply mean 
here,—any other state existence. Christ was ever here, here to- 
day. shall ever find him, will simply the multitudes did 
the Judean hills, wherever sorrow and suffering and injustice call for 
healer and redresser. 

There has been good deal science ancient times some not 
considered unworthy remembered to-day some it,—especially 
applied the reach the inventions this inventive age 
there have been marvelous buildings and monuments wonderful mon- 
archs and conquests, too brilliant for imaginations have conceived 
power and luxury have been made science. But never before the his- 
tory the world has there been science humanity. Skill all kinds, 
architectural, engineering, and mechanical every sort, the power 
steam and electricity and all other motives, not only are pressed into 
the service this religion humanity, but, while running upon other er- 
rands, still serve it. 

“Tt said that science has brought about this wonder, and broken the 
shackles upon men’s minds and wrists once. has, largely. But 
how does happen that now science devoted man man, while for- 
merly only increased the splendor kings? more it? Yes, 
but its application not merely greater, but wholly different. 

day shall come see that the miracles were prophecies 
modern science. the early ages, who used care for the maimed, ex- 
cept, some countries, see that they were hurried off the earth they 
cumbered? But, to-day, does seem that who taught the lesson 
making the lame walk, giving eyes the blind and tongue the 
dumb, has left the earth? all sides this work found going on. 
the triumph to-day give 

‘the dumb lip language, 
The idiot clay mind.’ 
science that does that repeats the old miracles and calls 
them its own name. And for they were always science,— 
knowledge nature’s laws, then hidden, sending down through the ages 
the happy prophecy good things come. 

what Herbert Spencer calls ‘The Unknowable.’ For this assurance that 
every human faculty shall have room, and spare that human knowledge 
willcease only with vitality, and that the limit one faculty 
often only the beginning another that what man may accomplish, 
ideal which constant!y reaches out Reality beyond it. So, the most 
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exact studies, those that call imaginative, always the con- 
sciousness what beyond the present fact that supplies the zest 
carry the work; just the tree grows, not earf& alone, but the 
oxygen that sweeps through its pores, the winds heaven. 

meant when asked were not mix little poetry with 
the bread and coals was, that the thought the independence, and the 
moral and mental growth which are trying have the poor attain,— 
what Mr. Roberts called our consciousness brotherhood,— constant 
stimulus giving, and, emphatically, constant reference the ideal, 
far are that is, Reality which, for growth, 
reach out our thoughts, the trees the air. Man lives bread, cer- 
tainly, but not bread alone; and what call most practical has 
unspoken ideal behind it, through which,— heart,— its life-blood flows, 

influence the practical has been spoken reaching our 
literature. Everywhere literature, history, epics, legends, fiction, 
from the earliest ages the present, has always been the individual life 
that has carried the story. Homer makes heroes and personal exploits 
the links his story the Trojan war the early history all countries 
only the history its kings and generals. ‘The Old Testament,—which, 
more than any other book, gives the history race,— always vivifying 
this stories individual life. All this must so, for art cannot work 
upon the scale nature; and the representation individual life, 
some aspect, must always the aim its highest efforts. One the 
questions under discussion to-day is, Under what aspect 

the early ages man, thus drawn, was hero demi-god, or, some- 
times, monster. proclaimed his acts his dominion over the wild 
beasts of, the earth or, conquered still more terrible human foes, and 
founded kingdoms that endured long or, his character monster, 
distressed and ravaged the earth. later times was knight-errant, 
mighty redressing wrongs. Now, many these wrongs have been ban- 
ished from the face the earth,—though some them are still lurking 
its dark corners. Man, however, has not been banished with them; and 
there great question how shall figure to-day that is, how 
shall most truly represented. exploits the past, mixed with 
exaggeration and marvel they are, have kernel truth them, the 
work actually done, and the kingdoms really founded, prove. That knight- 
errantry was not mere dream shown the ‘better manners, purer 
laws,’ that have survived its follies and extravagances. But, what 
shall have, to-day, for our representative humanity? Reality, all 
means, nearly can attain it. 

“This called prosaic age. ‘The prancing steed has given place 
the iron horse heroes, now-a-days, buy their tickets and travel com- 
pany with any number other people, instead springing into the saddle 
and bounding off through pathless forests bristling with dangers, and track- 
less deserts where heat and thirst are but two many foes. sure, 
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death may met rail, and dangers there sometimes call for heroism. 
But these things are only accidental; the modern heroes not 
search them. War accident, too,—not condition life. Aristoc- 
racy, one the rich sources older fiction, losing its potency and be- 
coming rather plaything than power; and, now-a-days, when sit 
down the breakfast-table, has been said, with the news the world 
swallow down with our coffee, even kings seem abundant that they 
pall alittle upon the imagination. What next? asserted some that 
there nothing else; that the play played that the epic buried 
that romance dead that struggle over that henceforth there only 
endless procession men and women who gossip and dawdle, who talk 
well they are which saying and are never permitted 
act, because action over the world, and also because, mindful 
assumed environment, they are constructed that clear forceful act 
impossible ‘They happen along with other things, and dutifully 
stay where they are put. called the true representation the hu- 
man life to-day. were, what would become our enterprises,— 
business, social, intellectual, moral, religious? How can realism the 
representation the most active intellectual life that the world has seen 
Because, true representation, one thing necessary, whatever else may 
omitted,— the bringing that element which carried the exist- 
ence the age depicts. Everything else belongs class this only 
makes the representation broad and true. Now, different modes travel, 
and changes government, have brought change the battle-ground 
and the appointments the soldiers but far from giving nothing 
left write about being done, the change has put into the con- 
flicts now raging the strength that formerly went combat minor evils. 
Never were there more definite wars raging never combatants more 
earnest. But they are intellectual and moral wars; or, rather, they take up, 
these grounds, practical evils that can only remedied not 
the age the society man, the dilettante. exist, course, and 
deserve their share but, they predominated they fic- 
tion, to-day, and were the kind people represented there, the world would 
never have gained what has done. The truth is, that the social life 
only one phase existence,—is often the recreation workers. But even 
here deep causes move the men and women who show themselves 
terrible battles are fought noiselessly, defeats grand victories result. 
the midst the game there earnest and earnest always that high 
wave which the tide comes necessity and but 
new step progress taken it, and true representation eras 
individual life can made merely from surface life. What would 
those who draw life with cynical touch with dying Garfield, whose 
bedside world was watching tears? What with the consolations 
Gordon, deserted the desert, and watching from afar death coming 
him? What with the simple and heroic Grant, war peace, living 
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dying? What with the ‘grand old man’ now premier England, whose 
words have power carry nation with him and right the wrong 
Such men these influence the world, and leave some 
degree different for their living. They prove that, although themselves 
unique figures, the force heroic thought is, after all, the starting-point 
the practical. Realism represents, not the order life, but only species, 
and narrow one that. Realism reality what manishness man- 
superficial imitation. good thing have found out that 
man needs title cloak mystery thrown about him make him in- 
teresting, but of, and for, himself worth study. But the atom has 
itself vitality the same nature the mass which found, man 
represents, some form, the battle his age not necessity darkly 
desperately, but least consciousness moral force, will-power that 
not turned about quite every chance, little outlook, and some small 
ability talk sensibly. 

seems me, then, that keeping open the source the practical, 
shall come into nice ways turning the paupers Europe into citi- 
zens,—a task that put upon whether will have not, unless 
would lose our republic. And, doing this, shall all the more find 
manhood and womanhood themselves worthy study, for their sorrows 
and their strivings. only phase truth half comprehended. 
must give way before the power and greatness 

Mr. Tipton had finished. broke the momentary pause that followed 
the ending his essay apologizing for having taken much the 
time the club. 

assure you that was given not only with cheerfulness, but alacrity,” 
said Mrs. Crofts, and looked about her for confirmation that was quickly 
given. 

The discussion did not begin immediately, for before this, several mem- 
bers gave their adherance Mr. Tipton’s views. 

think, the whole, you have me, Tipton,” said Mr. Atterbury, with 
smile that made Miss Dracut now think him more agreeable than ever. 

only been trying put background into your picture,” answered 
the other. 

But don’t you all enjoy reading the asked Dr. It’s 
easy, you know you never have stop because you've run against the 
snag idea that you can’t master. This way putting things for 
thoughts convenient. And then, you know, really, sometimes you see 
meanings through these, just like the carvings Chinese ball within 
yes, must confess that our present specimens realism amuse 
very much. Only, course one can’t take them seriously. That 
say, men and women, general, were like these the stories, the next 


generation would race idiots, near this that would not 
. ” 
pleasant contemplate the prospect. is, however, have fear. 
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There was good deal more discussion, but opposition from any one 
which some other member the club did not readily meet. 

see what Mr. Tipton means,” said Miss Upham, Mr. Hardack’s 
assistant. You may draw ever pretty face, but not likeness 
value portrait. Realism does not truly represent the life 
to-day,—which heart full earnestness,—so that, portrait that, 
value. one took different features and arranged them 
rightly enough face, but left out the expression.” 

must differ with you your idea miracles,” said Mr. Coylston 
the essayist the evening. 

don’t know,” mused Mr. Roberts, slowly. think that there 
something worth considering that, and going study upon it. 
Then, come disagree with you, Tipton, you shall hear from me.” 

Mr. Warren nodded his head amused silence. And Miss Annie 
Wynne finished the discussion for the evening for, the president’s hand 
lifted his wand office announce its three taps the table that 
business was over, she said 

best the essay what Mr. Tipton said about our ideal 
being itself reality, because some sense the pattern Reality 
beyond us, even humanity. sets roomy place.” 


MINE AND 


Every wedding, says the proverb, 
Makes another, soon late 

Never yet was any marriage 
Entered the book fate, 

But the names were also written 
the patient pair that wait. 


Where will the next occasion 
For the flowers, the feast, the 
Thine, perchance, dearest lady 
Or, who knows, may mine. 
What forgive the fancy,— 
What ’twere both mine and 
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President Porter’s criticism Kant’s ethical system doubtless 
sought with eagerness that large body American readers who have 
found his writings upon ethical subjects suggestive and helpful. all 
such this brief review, the author’s happy style, will most readable, 
attractive, and fact, the critic has proposed hard problems 


within his easy grasp. 

Kant’s writings, and especially his ethical works, have been most efficient 
forcing ordinary religious consciousness give reason for its 
consequence, much more spiritual conception the universe has be- 
come prevalent. literature has been revivified. The consideration 
the questions that Kant asked became the inspiration Coleridge and 
Carlyle, Marsh, Ripley, and Emerson. Dr. Porter acknowledges this 
our indebtedness Kant very accurately his Introduction. 

Chapter outlined the general characteristics the Kantian phi- 
losophy and its relation ethics. this sketch doubt Dr. Porter 
has done Kant full justice. 

There are two points view from which critic may investigate the de- 
liverances great thinker. One the popular from which all 
thoughts that are not easily interpreted first glance, that are not mere 
descriptions common experiences, have singular indefiniteness that 
the reader (p. 92), subtle but fascinating haziness” 
(p. 221). Criticism from this quarter usually destructive its nature. 
fails appreciate the importance the problems that burden the au- 
thor. likely call question strong points weak ones. 
never once considers the grand results which the author aiming, and 
toward which his thinking, probably, has contributed small part. 

scarcely necessary add, that the other point view that from 
which the critic, with the vantage-ground the solution the problems 
involved, treats the author’s work essential factor every rational 
conquest the truth him all real thinking full suggestions, full 
anticipations the final result. can but feel that much Dr. Por- 
ter’s criticism, though lucid and exact such, has been written largely 
from the popular point view, and that bears some the weaknesses 
the same. 

Kant’s Critique the Pure Reason, established anything, proved that 
experience, when judged the theoretical philosophy and its method ex- 
clusively, ended skepticism. The practical philosophy, taken itself, 

Ethics. Critical Exposition, Noah Porter, President Yale College. 
Griggs Co., Chicago; Price, $1.25. 
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reveals similar lack finality. Kant himself remarks: 
“As the theoretical reason fell into dialectic, also does the practical 
reason.” Dr. Porter especially concerned his strictures with this scep- 
ticism, with the apparent interchange theoretical and practical reason, 
and, more particularly, with Kant’s neglect sensibility and feel- 
ings.” considers that Kant, from lack psychological study, has 
failed discover the true realm feelin 


r 


our opinion, the critic overlooks the fact that Kant has written 
another Critique, which the philosopher seeks establish the prioré 
principle the Judgment. ‘The judgment has with feeling. Kant 
himself says: are three absolutely irreducible faculties the 
mind namely, knowledge, feeling, and desire.” judgment has 
with feeling, the understanding and reason have with knowl- 
edge and further, The the Fudgment the connect- 
ing link between practical and theoretical philosophy still again, Judg- 
ment, general, the faculty thinking the particular contained 
under the universal.” But the teleological judgment, also, considered 
alone, falls antinomy, and have skepticism again. 

But not regard this, with Dr. Porter, fatal defect the first 
Critique either the others, but rather merit. Skepticism 
scientific fact healthy step toward the comprehension philosophy 
spirit. was this truth the unity spirit that led Kant frequently 
identify the theoretical and practical reason when contrasting them with the 
passions and, again, say, lies between its formal principle, 


” 


ori, and the material appetites, Although Kant, personally, 
may not have fully appreciated all that his Critiques had accomplished, 
nevertheless, us, had, indirect proof, shown that mind man; that 
mind living unit, capable, virtue the triplicity its constitution, 
self-examination that throughout this attempted rational return self, 
man has the constant guidance three factors, the Divine 
Actuality, which and though? are blended the unity Spirit. 

Had the the been duly considered, believe much 
Dr. Porter’s criticism would never have been written; and especially 
several paragraphs Chapters and upon Metaphysics 
Morals and Critique the Practical Reason.” Certainly, Kant’s 
substitution the noumenal for the phenomenal,” and his interchange 
“relations which are appropriate each (p. 29), would have seemed pro- 
phetic the final solution rather than the unconscious too ar- 
dent theorist. 

The comparison Kant and Butler, and the final summary IV.), 
although still with misconceptions, are, the whole, most sug- 
gestive and just. Chapter which are embraced some admirable 
quotations from Kant’s German critics, nothing but praise can spoken. 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. 


Mr. Posnett’s Literature most nourishing The 
world, and especially the world teachers, getting notably weary the 
dry husks fed them professional venders literary treatises. 

Volumes and volumes are written, now-a-days, about books. Every 
scholar and every ignoramus possessed common desire publish 
his opinions about authors and groups authors and each one fails, al- 
most without exception, making anything which can itself called 
book. Mr. Posnett has not only written true book, but one which seems 
decidedly momentous its relation the cosmopolitan culture toward 
which society progressing the only culture worthy the name the 
future. 

interesting know that the author, who graduate Dublin 
University, now professor classics and English Literature the Uni- 
versity College New Zealand. has very lately gone out Auck- 
land but one cannot help associating his present position the front 
educational progress with the advanced place takes “on the border- 
lands science and literature.” 

The application the scientific method literary criticism new 
that both literarians and scientists must first regard tentative. But 
fair mind won once friendship for this way study, and for the 
writer who has made strong and successful effort treat Literature 
something higher import man than elegant dilettantism or, what 
possibly worse, pedantry devoted the worship suggests 
the chairs Comparative Literature the leading uni- 
versities Great Britain, America, and the Australian colonies, and gives 
most inspiring view the possibilities the scientific study litera- 
ture. begins with definition literature consisting works, 
which, whether prose verse, are the handicraft imagination rather 
than reflection, aim the pleasure the greatest possible number the 
nation rather than instruction and practical effects, and appeal the gen- 
eral rather than specialized The great lesson learned 
from this and every science the limited truth human 

The reader Mr. Posnett’s book taken once out the school-boy 
atmosphere adoration either ancient modern classics, and urged 
on, delightfully yet irresistibly, think while reads. always 
pleasure truly taught, led upward clearer outlook and 
double pleasure when one’s teacher has sympathetic manner and 
fair and forcible style this man. 


Comparative Literature, Hutcheson Macaulay Posnett. Appleton Company. 
New York; 1886; pp. 402. Price mail, $1.75. 
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takes issue with the Shakespearian critics the subjective school, 
and makes dare, easily and added self-respect, condemn the 
shallow Coleridge, and prolonged Swin- 
burne and Symond, to-day,— which dishonors Shakespeare denying his 
necessary and obvious limitations, and its absurd idolatry imposes upon 
itself inevitable penalty ignorance,— 

The chapters, Relativity Literature,” the Method,” 
the Social Spirit and Nature Natural life,” are 
especially stimulating. The social and individual evolution 
literature, from the rudest beginnings song down the poetry the 
great Western republic,” are studied this book with earnestness and 
insight which leave room for any carping, or, indeed, anything but full 
and genuine enthusiasm. only study, confined within the prescribed 
number pages volume International Scientific Series, 
and necessarily cut down and restricted series too often must 
but study destined making lasting impress the form and 
the spirit the relations between science and literature. 


MAY SONG. 


band children playing 
Down the village lane 
Forth the group gone a-mayin 
Joyful their strain 
Hear the words their hearts are saying: 
Past winter’s rain, 
Birds are singing, 
Flowers are springing, 
May come again. 


Welcome thy happy measure 
its gladness share 
Praise the Giver for his treasure 
Lavished everywhere 
And feel amid the pleasure, 
When the fields were bare, 
Dreary showers 
Brought the flowers, 
Made the May fair. 


McCurry, The Quiver for 
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Tue Labor Question constantly presenting new phases. The question 
itself old, and remains the same. struggle between capital and 
labor,— partly selfish,— which each fair means foul, 
gain advantage over the other partly unselfish, which honest at- 
tempt made, discussion, arbitration, and other honorable means, 
reach basis for the equitable division their joint products. This move- 
ment has been going many years, and will continue for years come, 

The recent strikes and rioting the Southwest; the murderous attack 
the police Chicago the wide-spread movement behalf eight- 
hour day; the boycoting New York; the appointment congres- 
sional committee investigation the special message the President, 
are among the incidents recent occurrence that have served direct 
public attention the question, with intense and anxious interest. 

evident all that are the midst social revolution vast 
proportions, whose consequences will far-reaching and revo- 
lution that can guided, but can not checked. ‘The relations cap- 
ital and labor are being greatly modified, and are still more changed. 
Mistakes will doubtless made both parties but the final result will 
improvement the present state things. The condition the 
wage-workers, now very much more tolerable than formerly, 
still further improved. Whatever affects, permanently and favorably, the 
status the vast multitude those who earn their bread the sweat 
their brow will blessing all. 

There are work this great movement two forces the pro- 
fessional agitators, demagogues, socialists, anarchists, nihilists, and other 
fanatics and adventurers who teach absurd doctrines and resort lawless 
practices gain their ends. Even well-meaning and honest men are some- 
times carried away these irresponsible leaders the commission 
wrongs which they are soon heartily ashamed. But these classes com- 
bined are the minority. They are comparatively few number, and 
can, and must, controlled force. 

the other hand vast multitude worthy men, earning their liv- 
ing their muscle, who are asking earnestly for recognition their 
claims for shorter hours, better pay, more leisure, and fuller opportunity 
for enjoyment the higher privileges life. There reason the 
claim, and will secure fair degree recognition. improvement 
the condition the working-classes cannot brought about vio- 
lence, nor will come suddenly. ‘There required time and the full play 
those forces that have worked effectively for the amelioration their 
condition the past. 
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One the greatest and grandest these forces the free public school. 
Its legitimate fruit make those trained within discontented with 
mere drudgery and life unremitting, ill-requited toil. The conscious- 
ness powers high order, inherent dignity character, well 
the desire for improved social condition and intellectual privileges, must 
accompany the quickening the intellectual and moral life resulting from 
the culture the 

The teachers have thrust upon them, now, new and higher duty,— that 
more thoroughly preparing their pupils for the new era. The laborers 
the future must come chiefly from our own population. The ranks will 
recruited from the native-born children now, soon be, our 
schools. What our future laborers are and do, will depend more and 
more upon the work done for them the teacher. From the nature the 
case, immigration will furnish decreasing proportion laborers, Such 
come from the old countries with their wild theories, their hatred 
government, and their false notions liberty, must curbed, re- 
strained, force. They must submit law. Their children must 
educated and fitted for American citizenship. The bullet for the assassin, 
the ballot for the citizen. 

The work now process giving culture, the liberalizing studies, 
continued, broadened, and made more effective, making provision 
for all, and, where necessary, compelling all avail themselves its bene- 
improving the character teaching, and enlarging the opportuni- 
ties for high-school course, that many laboring men and women will 
fitted for wise counsel and leadership among their 

More attention should paid teaching, the grammar 
from which must come the largest number workers,— the rudiments, 
least, political economy, and inculcating the fundamentals what may 
termed the ethics labor; the rights capital, the freedom the in- 
dividual, the sacredness property, the paramount importance loyalty, 
temperance, economy, and skill. The dignity labor, and the possible 
union morality, and toil are emphasized. Such scenes 
those Chicago, which *have recent!y startled the country, will 
rendered impossible such teaching. 

Industrial education, some form, supplement the onesidedness 
mere book learning, give the pupil familiarity with tools, awaken 
interest productive labor, and, some degree, take the place 
the former system apprenticeship, must either engrafted upon our 
common school system, run parallel with it. 

The Kindergarten and its methods should called more widely into use 
for the special benefit the working people, give their children that 
primal training the eye and hand that will fit them excel any form 
labor. 

teachers, cannot regard the present upheaval other than one 
that calls for renewed diligence onr great work for the common peo- 
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ple. are faithful, the millions come will, because our efforts, 
stand upon higher plane, and the country will rejoice their enlarged 
prosperity and increased happiness. Capital and labor thrive 
their interests are one. and justice are essential establish 
and maintain right relations between them. ‘The schools must inculcate 


both. 


the question asked: What, all the knowledge acquired 
school, proves, after life, the greatest the answer would prob- 
ably be, That which enables one write the English language with ease, 
accuracy, and What, then, required, order obtain this 
knowledge, and how can secured 

learn write what one wishes say, with ease, accuracy, and ele- 
gance, somewhat difficult task. art not fully acquired all 
the pupils the schools. But this valuable acquisition should secured 
great extent possible all the boys and girls all the schools, 
conduct business correspondence with intelligence and success 
able write out one’s thoughts and views upon any given ex- 
press one’s self clearly, upon paper, relation whatever desired 
this power and ability such great value, that all the pupils 
the schools could acquire tolerable degree, the schools would 
worth all they cost. 

This acquisition may regarded consisting two parts: First, 
knowledge good English, which comes only from familiarity with the best 
specimens our literature; intimate acquaintance, from constant and 
habitual use, with the masterpieces our good old English tongue. For 
this, substitute can found. Secondly, one must able spell cor- 
rectly, use capital letters properly, space with taste, paragraph with judg- 
ment, and, general, attend successfully all those little matters that 
make the mechanical structure, speak, good English composi- 
tion. 

the design this article show how great improvement can 
made the acquisition this knowledge the mechanical part En- 
glish composition. Every teacher, well every pupil, knows that this 
matter English unwelcome subject,— distasteful, 
and unpopular with school-boys and school-girls. 

Now, some plan can adopted which shall invest this important ex- 
ercise with unwonted charm, and make inviting and agreeable that which 
before was unwelcome and irksome, great gain has been made. 

Our plan would introduce into the first room all grammar 
schools, and into all the rooms the high schools, first-class type-writing 
machine. pupils will then find that what was drudgery and task, 
becomes pleasure and pastime. the long faces and sour 
looks, when the word spoken the teacher, the pupil’s 
face will light up, and his countenance will beam with unwonted animation. 
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ts, will approach the little automaton with real affection, and, one would 
dash off lively tune from the piano, will reel off his business letter, 
essay, exercise,” and back his seat rested and refreshed. 
Experience, observation, and wide questioning distinguished educators, 
—many whom have practiced this method,— have made clear the con- 

viction that the above scarcely overdrawn, but that the introduction 

the type-writer into schools will prove of, great practical utility. 

Let suppose class the first room grammar school. The reci- 


each pupil shall write letter upon topic named. The details the let- 
ter are given, and the class dismissed. Now, the pupils are write 
this letter with pen, there adequate guide tell them what right 
and what wrong. The teacher may insist good penmanship, good 


tation, to-day, over. teacher assigns for the lesson, to-morrow, that 


spelling, proper capitalizing, etc. after all, the pupil has guide be- 
fore his mind. Good penmanship and poor penmanship are merely relative 
knows what right and when mistake made. The product 
like the printed page with which familiar that can once 
detect error. Besides, many boy has slouchy style which will 
ils not improve upon, pen-work, but, with correctly-formed letters upon the 
type-writer, instinctively attends the position the sentences, para- 


graphs, spelling, capitals, and all matters mechanical execution, and 


quickly learns use proper language, stop the end sentence with 
est period, and express himself easily and correctly. 

Moreover, the art using the machine very easily and quickly ac- 
‘or quired. hours’ practice will enable the average pupil with tolera- 
ble correctness, that the close our supposed recitation one pupil 
goes the machine, writes his Jetter the next takes it, and on. When 
the class called, the next day, all have the lesson carefully written, and 
type which can easily corrected, and the errors readily pointed out. 


One who has not seen the plan just described put into practice will 


hardly able form very correct idea how readily, quickly, and suc- 
cessfully can carried out. 

his Nor the expense serious drawback. Even the highest priced instru- 
ful, ment will cost but $100. ‘This can used room fifty pupils, 


cost but $2.00 each. the machine were used two years, the classes 
ex- changing each year, the cost per scholar would and, should 


remain use ten years, the cost would reduced twenty cents per 
pupil. Possibly one objection this method would that would inter- 


nar fere with the pupil’s handwriting. But the plan proposed above does not 

contemplate the use the machine till the first room the grammar 
isk, reached, when the pupils have their handwriting well formed. 
our detriment, therefore, will likely result the handwriting after this 
stage. 


For the purpose improving spelling, the use capitals, punc- 
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tuation, spacing, paragraphing, position the title, subscription, 
other plan will, probably, give great improvement short time, 
produce such good results, educationally, matter culture and dis- 
cipline, the introduction the type-writer. Some schools have already 
adopted this plan. hope that many more will adopt the coming 
season. 


Not many readers the present remember Franklin’s Petition 
those who have the Superintendency Education,” which undertakes 
utter the complaint LEFT HAND. There are two sisters us,” 
says, speaking for that offending member, “and the two eyes man 
not more resemble nor are more capable being upon better terms with 
each other, than sister and myself” and yet, infancy, have 
been led consider sister being more elevated rank. She 


had masters teach her writing, drawing, music, and other accomplish- 


ments but if, chance, touched pencil, pen, needle, was bit- 
terly rebuked, and more than once have been beaten for being awkward 
and wanting graceful manner.” 

Beatings for petty offences are not much vogue, now-a-days, anda 
present date than Franklin’s old-fashioned time, when Mrs. Delaney was 
occupied teaching her grand-niece, Mary, how “bridle,” and young 
ladies passed hours every day strapped back-board, the better ac- 
quire erectness and dignity carriage. The neglected left hand, being 
even more neglected than formerly, has less bodily inconvenience suf- 
fer than when Poor Richard made himself its spokesman but the more 
serious evils which complained have been whit abated. true 
now then, that “the whole business providing for the subsistence 
the falls upon the hands; and the question pertinent ever, 
any indisposition should attack and mention confi- 
dence upon this occasion that she subject the gout, the rheumatism 
and cramp, without making mention other accidents,— what would 
the fate our 

can hardly questioned,— although nobody before since Frank- 
lin’s time seems have taken the trouble think about it, that train 
both hands equally would vastly increase the power and the ease 
working. There something striking the unanimity with which parents 
and teachers, all ages, have condemned the left hand unwilling inac- 
tion. Young children incline use either hand indifferently, and have 
carefully schooled employ only one perhaps easier train one 
hand dexterity than two, but clearly not impossible train 
The countless instances where men and women, long after the hands have 
lost the flexibility infancy, have learned use the left hand place 
the disabled right, proves that there need difficulty training chil- 


dren ambidextrous. There are many trades and professions which 
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such faculty would most useful. say nothing writers and needle- 
women,— both whom are subject variety cramp peculiar their 
manual workers who are required make the two sides 
anything alike, all people, therefore, who are engaged any kind indus- 
trial art, would find great advantage the equal use both hands. 
ambidextrous barber would boon his patrons, and handicraftsmen 
such blacksmiths, whose right arms are called upon for strenuous and 
protracted exertion, would find great relief being able shift their tool 
from one hand the other. these days kindergartens and industrial 
schools, why should not children trained use both hands indifferently 


note with satisfaction that the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, its annual meeting Boston, this summer, devote much 
time the consideration music our public schools. have won- 
dered the apathy the musical profession regard this important 
phase musical work, and are gratified the increasing interest evinced 
the members the association this question; the more 
shows that the commendable enterprise shown the association’s meeting 
New York, last year, supplemented judicious work the 
same direction. may not generally known that, under the auspices 
this association and connection with the National Bureau Educa- 
tion, comprehensive pamphlet the subject has been prepared, and will 
shortly press. ‘This practical step the right direction, for thereby 
the results the work the best specialists this department will 
made available all who desire information the subject. 

with proper educational spirit insist that must thoroughly taught 
and vital importance see that none but competent teachers 
are employed. While the work the teacher music our public 
schools calls for the exercise all the essential qualifications good 
teaching, lamentable fact that the past, and great extent 
the present time, thorough knowledge the science taught has 
been, many instances, conspicuously absent. has arisen, largely, 
from the fact that good musicians have found, the ordinary pursuit 
their profession, more substantial inducements than those offered School 
Boards while, undoubtedly, lack interest public affairs, which, 
among certain class, artistic, has prevented the musician, 
rule, from exerting the legitimate influence his command secure 
better class teachers. Music taught thoroughly equipped teachers 
valuable, that, the interest the good work done such, must 
protest against relegating the teaching music musicians who have 
standing their own profession. Because believe the work, because 
know the members this association are sincere their aims, hope 
that all friends education will keep themselves informed concerning this 
meeting. 
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THE discussion regard the progress affairs Harvard College 
means lessens. New movements continue present new reasons 
for divergence opinions. The recent report President Eliot the 
Board Overseers variously estimated, according the standpoint 
the reviewer. But the late action the Board Overseers upon two 
points deserves more than passing notice. 


THE overseers Harvard College tell the Faculty that they ought 
enforce more constant attendance recitations than they do, and that they 
ought supervise more carefully the choice electives, and the results 
such choice shown the daily work the students. But how can such 
supervision had without limiting the elective system? This action 
the overseers appears confession weakness the system elect- 
ives, or, least, that there serious difficulty properly carrying out 
that system. 


FURTHERMORE, the overseers proceed sanction the most astonishing 
stretch elective substitution. 
four resolutions 


The following the first series 


the opinion the Board Overseers advisable permit 
scientific substitute, accordance with the terms this report, of- 
fered applicants for admission the college for either Greek Latin, 
one these two languages always being required, and provision being 
made for elementary instruction Greek and Latin, electives the col- 
lege course.” 

Think the oldest and foremost American college allowing its students 
complete the required curriculum and take the first degree Arts” 
absolute ignorance one these two languages! Yet the young man 
passes, “by authority,” the best America, “liberally educated” man! 

the other hand, make this nonsense more foolish still, imag- 
ine the professors Harvard College teaching the regularly matriculated 
students that venerable university the Greek and 
solutely entering into competition with the Boston Latin School the 
Cambridge High School musa, musae, musae, and amo, amas, 
amat. Yet, Dr. Herbert Adams showed last month, the re- 
quirements for admission Harvard included such thorough knowledge 
Latin that recitations that study were required after admission 


THE attention teachers should often called the importance 
careful investigation the causes frequent headache the part 
their pupils. any child attending school, and complaining occa- 
sionally headache, should seut oculist determine the condi- 
tion the eyes. Much headache occasioned some abnormal 


condition the eyes,— especially astigmatism. 


Pror. Bystrow, Petersburgh, after wide observation and broad 


generalization investigations made different schools, reports that from 
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per cent. the pupils are affected headache. attributes 
much this mental overstrain. expresses the view that every 
school-board physician should member, give his advice ex- 
pert. American physician, comparing these two causes headache, 
says that has found that cases the children attending the pub- 
lic schools and suffering with headache showed abatement the pain, 
whatever, after the children had been supplied expert with the proper 
glasses while diminished studies and greatly increased out-of-door exer- 
cise had the desired subject well worthy the careful at- 
tention teachers, superintendents, and parents. 


least possible that this country, its discussions upon the sub- 
ject National Aid Education, might learn lesson from the experience 
Great Britain establishing her first system elementary education, 


under the leadership Mr. Forster. 

The first question which settled his own mind was that was abso- 
lutely necessary have universal system elementary schools. 
next asked the question: can cover the country with good 
and answered wisely. repudiated altogether the idea 
making the State, such, directly responsible for the provision such 
schools, while firmly held the right seeing that they were provided. 
Where the existing schools were adequate they were left practically 
alone where they were inadequate their work was supplemented 
schools established through new local authority. This local authority 
was the school board,— that time new creation altogether, now, one 
the most familiar facts the administration. 


Many educators appear have craze, just now, against the marking 
system. such, venture commend careful study evasive 
which certain high-school principal gave his boys who had 
just maintained heated debate upon the expediency this system. The 
boys were enthusiastic base-ball players, and had match game pending. 
The proposed them have the coming match played without 
keeping any score. urged that they could play better without the fear 
the scorer’s pencil. They would whether they played well not, 
and the record might only show lucky unlucky accidents. The marking 
system had the best the argument, and was not abolished that 


school. 


THE public schools the Pacific Slope are doing much for the uplifting 
that important section our country. The importance woman’s 
work educational affairs receiving more and more attention there, 
well the East. Lately, Miss Ella Saben, Principal one the 
large schools Portland, Oregon, received the unanimous nomination for 
the office County School Superintendent. tribute was paid 
her ability, and she was promised election. She, however, felt obliged 
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decline. schools Oregon are healthy and very encourag- 
ing condition. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING the State Association Ohio Teachers will 
held Chautauqua, Y., June and 30. The New meeting, 
Niagara, ‘The Pennsylvania meeting, Allentown, July 
7,and The American Institute Instruction, Bar Harbor, 
July 10, 12, and National Educational Association, To- 
peka, July 13, 14, 15, and 16. For Bulletins the American Institute, ap- 
ply George Church, Esq., Sec., Providence, I.; the National, ap- 
ply Wm. Sheldon, Esq., Somerset St., Boston. 


SHOULD prove gratifying all friends education that the coming 
summer meetings the National Educational Association Topeka, the 
American Institute Instruction Bar Harbor, and the great state meet- 
ings Ohio Chautauqua, New York Niagara, and Pennsylvania 
Allentown are strong meetings, and promise well attended, es- 
pecially the representative educational men and women the country. 


ALL persons proposing attend the meeting Topeka should bear 
mind that, order secure their round-trip tickets, necessary send 
the Secretary, William Sheldon, Somerset St., Boston, and secure 
from him certificate. 


observed all who read the Bulletin the National Asso- 
ciation, that the field covered this meeting very broad one. 
The work the Council and the several departments unusually full, 
and papers are read upon the most important subjects, many 
the best thinkers the land. 


understood that large number persons have already signified 
. . rr” T e 
their intention Topeka, from New England alone. Mr. 
Chase, Boston, making the needful preparations for excursion 


from Boston California, stopping Topeka for the meetings. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


ENGLAND.— The and Indian the problems school attendance 


Exhibition, South Kensington, was 
formally opened Queen Victoria, May 
The ceremonial described the 
most gorgeous witnessed England 
since the opening the great exhibi- 
tion 1851, the Prince Consort. 
The proclamation the opening the 
exhibition was made upon dais, the 


centre which was throne ham- 


mered gold, formerly the possession 
the East India Company. The 


throne was covered canopy In- 


dian cloth gold, and ornamented with 
various specimens The 
ode, composed for the occasion the 
Poet Laureate, was sung Madame 
bani, the choir joining the significant 
refrain, Britons, hold your 
was noticed that after each verse the 


Queen smiled and clapped her hands. 


The list colonies whose contributions 
make the treasures the exhibit 
gives impressive idea the extent 
and variety the British possessions. 


From the educational return, recently 


presented parliament, appears that 
the existing accommodation element- 
ary schools sufficient for 5,061,503 
children, half million more places 
than the present population needs. 
the excess were distributed exactly 
future needs will require, demand for 
new buildings would arise till near the 
end the century. The average at- 
tendance below what desirable, be- 
ing only 7614 per cent. the registered 
number, and but little above per cent. 
the actual membership. also 
pointed out that the percentage aver- 
age attendance for the years 1880-85 
shows falling compared with the 
five years previous. Evidently, compul- 
sion has not proved sufficient solution 


England. The opponents /ree schools 
note, especially, that the cost educa- 
tion 1885 shows increase per cap- 
ita nearly ten times great the aver- 
age annual increase for the five preced- 
ing years. The percentage passes 
the three R’s was slightly greater 1885 
than 1884, being 84.92 against 83.- 
The schools that gained less than 
per cent. passes were, almost with- 
out exception, small schools with insuf- 
ficient teaching-force. The English sys- 
tem inspection has the advantage 
bringing into clear view the deficiencies 
this class schools. 

The annual conference the Na- 
tional Union Elementary Teachers 
was held Bradford, April 26-28, 
the Bradford Technical College. The 
address the president, Mr. Traill, 
touched upon all the principal educa- 
tional topics the hour his pre- 
decessors, condemned the principle 
payment upon results, and expressed 
the hope that some reasonable substi 
tute would proposed the Royal 
Mr. Wild, the retiring 
president, made report the same 


Commission. 


subject last year; viz., Elementary 
School Systems the Continent. 
was the result second tour ob- 
servation, and, like the paper last 
year, was full important matter. 
Walter Smith, Director the Art De- 
partment the Bradford College, ad- 
dressed the conference the subject 
Drawing Elementary Schools.” 
stated that his return England, 
after twelve years’ absence, found 
that drawing had gone backward instead 
forward. The cause the decline 
believed the partial and unsys- 
tematic training carried the ele. 
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mentary schools. The results the 
Bradford pledge scheme,” behalf 
the teachers’ orphanage and orphan- 
fund, were made known the last day 
the conference. The amount realized 
was above £4,000. 


FRANCE.— From the report the 
French Ministry Public Instruction 
for the year ending Jan. 1886, ap- 
pears that 1885, deposits the 
school savings banks were 
491,160 school boys. The total sum 
their credit, last January, was 11,934,268 
frs., or, about The bank 
system evidently affords practical train- 
ing economy. 

The eleventh volume the New 
Universal Geography,” Elisée Re- 
clus, just published, treats Northern 
Africa. Naturally locality special 
interest his own government and peo- 
ple, has proved particularly inspiring 
this delightful author. other work 
the subject thorough and rich 
detail. Beginning with the physical 
characteristics, Reclus passes thence 
the consideration the people. 
particularly struck with the disposi- 
tion shown the diverse native tribes 
enter into the movement for civiliza- 
tion which the French have started 
their borders. The author does not, 
man his convictions,— that the con- 
tact will corrupting these tribes, 
the vicious influences European civil- 
ization are not counteracted the force 
Christian institutions. 


GERMANY.— The budget the Prus- 
sian Minister Public Instruction and 
worship provides for augmentation 
the current expenditure the amount 
3,108,360 marks. this sum, 1,800,- 

marks are for the execution the 
law 1885 respecting teachers’ pensions, 


Great preparations are progress for 
the celebration the anniversary 
the founding Heidelberg Univer- 


June, 


sity. feature the ceremony will 
grand historic procession, represent- 
ing events the progress the Uni 
versity. Upwards eight hundred 
sons, dressed national 
costumes, will participate the proces- 
sion. The foundation-stone this fa- 
mous university was laid 1356, but 
was not opened until 1386. was started 
with four Faculties. 1452, Frederic 
the Conqueror added the Faculty 
Law, and presented the university with 
printing press. The old library cel- 
ebrated both for the value the books 
and the vicissitudes which has expe- 
rienced. The new library consists 


130,000 volumes, 3,000 manuscripts, 


documents, etc. 


Unusual interest just 
now manifested the Russian govern- 
ment respect the condition ele- 
mentary education the empire. 
the year 1884 the number new pri- 
mary schools erected was 1207. 
inducement parents send their 
children, the period obligatory mili- 
tary service reduced from six four 
years for those who have regularly at- 
tended the schools. Numbers public 
libraries have been established the 
towns and rural districts; these are 
opened Sundays and féte days. 


UNIVERSITY The Univer- 
sity Strasburg reports 822 students 
1885. The ordinary budget for the 
year was equivalent $211,069, and the 
extraordinary, The Uni 
versity Berne had 490 students and 
budget equivalent $71,884. The 
students the University Liege 
numbered 1,493, whom 1,358 were 
Belgians. The budget was equivalent 
$149,575. 

The Egyptian Institute has tor its ob- 
ject the study the art, science, and 
fifty members, whom the majority are 
French. The president for the present 
year Maspero, the distinguished 
archeologist. 
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Introductory Studies Greek Art, 
Jane Harrison, fairly appreciative 
study this interesting subject. 
certainly shows patient and persistent 
work, and gives not only mass facts, 
but estimate the Greek spirit 
which useful the student and the 
general reader. 

Studies General History, Mary 
Sheldon, warmly commended 
critics great practical the 
class-room. 

translation poems from the Rus- 
sian Nekrasov, has been pub- 
lished the Ticknors. 

Livre says that the removal the 
remains Montaigne into the vaults 
the new university took place, not long 
ago, Bordeaux. The body the au- 
thor the Assazs had been placed 
tomb; now chapel built for the 
the university vaults. 

California, which comes the 
Commonwealth Series, Dr. 
Josiah Royce, professor philosophy 
Harvard. bears the strong impress 
its scholarly author’s hand, and added 
its patent worth certain charm 
which shows that the history Califor- 
nia,— Dr. Royce’s native state,— was 
written amore. 

The Strange Case Dr. and 
Mr. Hyde psychological romance 
which has already won large addition 
the audience Mr. Stevenson. 
weird story, full the fascination 
which inevitably connected with the 
Study the dual life man. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie enthusi- 
astic citizen the United States, though 
Scot born and bred. Everybody 
knows about the millionaire manufact- 
urer Pittsburg. writes articles 
labor questions, gives banquets 


his takes parties con- 
genial people coaching over Britain. 
Mr. William Black, one his charm- 
ing coaching articles, calls him the 
star-spangled Scotchman”; and the 
name fits very well. Mr. Carnegie’s 
dedication Democracy 
gives very good notion the book. 
inscribed the “beloved repub- 
lic which has made him citizen and 
peer any man,” and filled with 
enthusiastic and accurate descriptions 
his adopted country. 

Miss Jeanette Leonard Gilder’s col- 
lection Representative Poems Liv- 
ing Poets, Selected Themselves, makes 


interesting volume. One feels ad- 


mitted the confidence these scores 
English and American singers, 
reading here those their poems that 
they think best representative their 
work. Very often their choice not 
that which the voice the public has 
made; and least half the interest 
the volume the brilliant essay 
which Mr. George Parsons Lathrop has 
written way introduction, and 
Miss Gilder’s success making that 
unusual bright, readable preface. 

Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s the 
Year with the Poets for May quite 
the standard the four volumes that 
have preceded it. very good col- 
lection indeed, and gives the best all 
the poets’ offerings May. Several 
the poems this number are contrib- 
uted for this purpose,and have not been 
print before. Mrs. Mary Blake’s 
lines the title-page are key-note 
the book 


Thou pulse joy, whose throb beats time 
For daisied field, for blossomed 
dance leaf and song-bird’s chime 
Set all the prose life rhyme, 


Ring the May! 
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Ginn Co. have published Studies 
Greek Thought, the late Professor 


Packard Yale, selected from the 


There are seven the studies; three 
are very good summaries the 


the Rex, and the 


Antigone Sophocles two discuss ar- 


guments Plato education and the 


immortality the soul; one 
Greek morality, and one the begin- 


ning written literature Greece. 
just, candid little book, and one 
which good Grecian would cherish. 
Edouard Pailleron’s speech before 
the French Academy the reception 
Mr. published Calmann 
Lévy, little volume which comes 
over from Paris. eulogy his 
predecessor and Mr. Charles 
Blanc,—and contains several passages 
remarkable brilliancy and vigor. 
the younger men Paris none write 
better prose than Pailleron, whose clever 
dramas hold the stage well. Some one, 
fond saying striking things, declared 
that under 
Victor Hugo “raised French poetry 


the romantic movement 
from the dead and mortally- wounded 
French prose.” That, course, 
impossible the speech bright; but 
certain that writer except 


Renan combines with the vitality and 
nerve the modern way writing 


much the grace and dignity the 
leron. 


EDUCATION. 


novel the month has made 
more sensation certain circles 
than Lily Curry’s Tragedy. 
not, strictly speaking, sensa- 
tional novel. were only that, 
EDUCATION would pass over with 
thousand other stories that have 


come out with the springtime paper 
striking example the utter absurdity 
which absolutely false ideas life 
and love may carry clever writer 
who certainly was capable better 
Mrs. Curry evidently had 
score pay against the original the 


things. 


vacillating hero her story, who said 
writer New York. But, 
that, she has shown the weakness and 
wildness very morbid and foolish 


young her heroine, who wears 


the funny name Lilcey Wilce. 
ting the fashion, now, say that im- 
moral books foster morality creating 


disgust sin. Any the readers 


EDUCATION who should come across 


this story would feel high degree 
amusement, rather than disgust, the 
shallowness the book, and its ridicu- 
that this sort volume pos- 
picture from young girls must 
work alone, great cities, they 
must fortified with higher qualities 
than Lilcey Wilce shows, may 
justly more Bohemian tragedies. 


lous and petty personal ethics. 
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Fournal Education (London), May, 
pp. 193-195, begins what promises 
very interesting biographical account 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi. 

Moderator (Lansing, Mich.), May 15, 
ing Modern Languages,” Calvin 
Thomas, Assistant Professor Ger 
man and Sanskrit the University 
Michigan. This paper was read the 
inauguration the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, Ann Arbor, May and 
all respects most profound and 
philosophical treatment the modern 
language question, and the purposes 
should have view pursuing 
language-study. Professor 
thought incisive, yet catholic and log- 
ical, showing the results teaching 
the various methods, and the relative 
value the same. the article 
more than justice when express 
the wish that every language-teacher 
America might have the privilege 
reading the inspiring yet 
thoughts Professor Thomas. 

Heath Co. have just re- 
published this country Systems 
Education (pp. 311), Professor John 
Gill. The author treats 
tems instruction under five heads: 
under grammar schools are outlined the 
pedagogical principles and programs 
Wolsey, Ascham, Comenius, Milton, 
Locke, and Knox; those the Edge- 
worths and Pestalozzi, under common 
schools Oberlin, Wilderspin, the 
Mayos and under 
Bell, Lancaster, and Stow 
under schools and Wyse, 
Horace Grant, and others, under ama- 
teurs and helpers. Aside from 
torical merit the book, the criticism 


cious. deem worthy place 
every teacher’s library. 

cannot extend like praise an- 
other reproduction from the same enter- 
prising the work 
bolstered two and one-half pages 
laudatory introduction from Professor 
Stanley Hall. refer the vulnera- 
ble essay, Hadit Education (pp. 117), 
Dr, Paul Radestock, translated from 
educational truth and heresy are beauti- 
fully blended. Such writing can 
doubt, 
seriously, the value such matter, 
present. Here specimen quotation 
from the first Education gives 
man “that which might have devel- 
oped from within himself more quickly 
and easily”; and the last page (p. 109) 
ends with the same quotation. This 
should not surprised that his intel- 
lectual achievement the composition 
dividing his subject somewhat arbitra- 
rily into ten chapters; reading exten- 
sively, and compiling relevant passages 
from the works the physiological psy- 


service only irritant. 


and, finally, palming off 
his disconnected accumulation quota- 
tion essay. 

Academy (Syracuse,N.Y.), pp. 121-132, 
has most suggestive and timely article, 
The Effect Preparatory Schools 
Optional Examination for College,” 
Headmaster Moses School, 
Boston; also, pp. 133-139, American 
History Preparatory Schools,” 
George Rollins, A.M. 

Quarterly Review, pp. 325-355, The 
Christian Brothers,—Religious Schools 
interest those who are considering 
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the relation Church and State edu- 
cation. 

Methodist Review (May), pp. 329-347, 
Educational Work the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church the South,” 
Rev. Walsh. 

Sacra (April), pp. 238-263, 
contains remarkably trenchant consid- 
eration the relation between physiol- 


EDUCATION. 


[June, 


ogy and psychology, entitled Soul and 
Body,” John Dewey, Ph.D., 
sity Michigan. 

Mind (April), pp. 153-173, suggest- 
ive article, Psychology and Philosophic 
Method,” John Dewey, Ph.D. 

Andover Keview, Education 
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LANGUAGES EDUCATION. 
Geo. Comfort, Dean the Col- 
lege Fine Arts, and Professor 
Modern Languages Syracuse Uni- 
versity. pp. 40. Syracuse, 
Y.: Bardeen. cents. 


This paper was read before the Amer- 
ican Philological Association 1872, 
and afterward published 
Monthly, but which has been for some 
time unattainable. powerful ar- 
gument favor the modern, instead 
the ancient, languages. 


here re- 
printed, with notes and additions the 
author. 


Annie Ryder. Boston: 
throp Co. Price, $1.00. 

The author this book has done ex- 


cellent service for American girls just 
leaving school. Many good books have 
been written for boys, but there are 
fewer for the girls; good, sprightly, vi- 
vacious, earnest, motherly,—yet not too 
motherly, books, stimulating thought 
and encouraging right action; telling the 
girls what they need know, and open- 
ing them lines thought and 


CLASS-BOOK GEOLOGY. 


suggestion which will return them 
rich fruitage. 

The first chapter entitled How 
Talk.” Good says the 


author, the mark the highest cul- 

Another chapter, full meat, en- 
titled How Make the Most 
Work.” Once all girls ‘were taught 
Now the sewing- machine has 
made good sewer phenomenon. 
chapter What Can Do?” vari- 
ous occupations are suggested which 
might made profitable,— such silk 


sew. 


culture, poultry-raising, 
and pickle-making. Other chapters are 


What Study”; “The Com- 


” 


“Girls and Their Friends”; 


and each them contains words which 
deserve written letters gold. 


mended all girls. 


Dr. Al- 
exander Geikie. London: Macmillan 
Franklin St., Boston. Price, $2.60. 
This superb book 516 pages, ele- 

gantly printed the finest style the 

art upon white paper the best quality, 
and illustrated with hundreds excel- 
lent wood-cuts, only suitable me- 
chanical setting for the splendid cluster 
superior gems which the author has 
furnished for this beautiful book. The 
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work original, scholarly, and scientific. 
Dr. Geikie thorough expert the 
science, and has succeeded writ- 
ing treatise which fresh and in. 
teresting book adventures. Any 
one will find interesting read, and 
the student this wonderful science 
will revel with delight its pages. The 
tracing the development the earth 
from its original elements its present 
condition, and the interesting story 
the wonders told Nature’s book, are 
like fairy-tales. America comes for 
large share the wonderful forma- 
tions and remarkable natural features. 


How TEACH PENMANSHIP PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. Burritt. 16mo, 
pp. 62, and Chart. Syracuse, Y.: 

This new edition little work 
prepared principal who had been 
unusually successful making good 
penmen all his scholars, which was 
first intended for his own school. 
But its use extended until became well 
known through large section the 
state; and now presented im- 
proved form, for general use. Its char- 
acteristic its practical form pres- 
entation. wastes words, but gives 
plain directions just what and how 
it, with abundant illustrations. 


OUTLINES MEDIAVAL AND MODERN 
President Belmont College, Ohio. 
Boston: Ginn Co. pp. 740; 1886. 
The multiplicity good text-books, 

while throwing additional labor selec- 

tion upon teachers, yet has added mate- 
rially the forces and the available 
gratifying signs the times, that last 
history catching the philosophical 
spirit the age; and cause and effect, 
the rise and fall, the progress the 
race, are themes for thought and inves- 
tigation the entire realm history. 

President Myers’ Medieval and 

ern History book the best type. 
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philosophical. believes history 
“the unfolding the essence 
under this conception that 
has estimated the value facts, and 
judged the significance events. 
attempts blend single narra- 
tive accounts the social, political, 
literary, intellectual, and religious devel- 
opments the peoples and 
modern times. outline the 
story civilization. Very little said 
the history our own country, only 
has influenced the old world. 

The author divides his book into four 
considering The Dark Ages,” 
“The Age “The Era 
Protestant Reformation,” and The 
Era the Political Revolution.”” Under 
the head England the Nineteenth 
Century,” the author notes the Prog- 
ress toward the Expan- 
sion the Principle Religious Equal- 
ity”; and the Growth the British 
Empire the East.” conclusion 
discusses “The New Age.” The book 
written clear and engaging style, 
and the reasonings indicate thorough 
comprehension the subject. 
written rather for mature minds than for 
school-children, and is, therefore, better 
adapted college classes than the 
schools the secondary education. 
All teachers general history will find 
the book valuable one. The worth 
the work greatly increased full 
index twenty pages the end the 
book. 


FRUITFUL LANDS; and Other Po- 
ems. Minna Caroline Smith. pp. 
55. Cambridge; 1886; For sale 
Cupples, Upham 

This little volume filled with choice 
gems poetry, this young author, 
the longest which are “In Fruitful 
Lands and Wedding Gift.” 


beautifully printed laid paper, and, 
diversity subject and individuality 
treatment, full interest and 
tion. thread personality and origi- 
nality thought and expression mark 
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its pages. The author, whois student 
the Harvard Annex, dedicates 
the following lines: 
“The gracious Muse that crowns each min- 
strel soul 
With hope and faith, bright laurels her 
own 
That time fades not, his most joyous tone, 


Singing thy future, the seasons foll. 
5S 


catch faint music from the coming days, 
Nor hear the full, fine rhythm the song; 


But echoing the chorus sweet and strong 


Thy daughters join thy sons love and 
praise.” 


THE ELEMENTS CHEMICAL ARITH- 
METIC. Milnor Coit, Ph.D., 
Master Paul’s School, Concord, 
Mailing price, cents. 


This little treatise pp. will prove 
very valuable all teachers chemis- 


try, especially those who wish short 
system Elementary Qualitative Analy 
sis. Its definitions are admirable for 
their directness and simplicity. Its de- 
velopment chemical nomenclature 
natural and thorough. The book 
strongly commended. 


HISTORY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
Arthur Gilman, M.A. With 


Publishing Company. 

This history, for schools and private 
readers, contains 668 pages interest- 
ing matter. will judged differently 
different persons, they look upon 
different sides the shield. One thing 
certain: not after the old stereo- 
type plan. The old, conventional sto- 
ries are not told the old, conventional 
style. full interesting and valu- 
able matter. Incidents,—often fresh and 
new,—anecdotes, biographical sketches, 
and foot-notes add freshness the 
pages. Sometimes, perhaps, the author 
exercises too little care for accuracy. 
For example, neither the two parties 
the controversy Rhode Island 
1842 would hardly satisfied with the 
account given pages 


Rhode Islanders will surprised 

that President Tyler troops’ 
sustain the legal government”; and 
that volunteers went against Dorr, and 
the war ended June 27th.” 

discussing the Oregon question, 
page 454, the The Amer. 
ican claim was based upon 
the purchase Louisiana, 1803, 
which all the rights Spain the west- 
ern shore were conveyed.” some- 

asserted that, this purchase 


contended, sober earnest, that 
that coast. 

The illustrations are quite numerous, 
and, generally, well executed. Opposite 
page find cut representing the 
First New England Washing Day,” 


the Pilgrim women are seen 
work over their good wooden tubs, 
square blocks wood. page 


106, Roger Williams spoken be- 
twenty-four years old 1630. The 
book readable, generally accurate, and 


more than usual value. 


THE RIGVEDA; Oldest Literature 

the Indians. Adolph Kaegi; 
smith, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn 
1886. Price mail, $1.65. 
The present century has made impor- 
tant advances linguistic study and the 
knowledge the languages antiq- 
The relations the Europeaa 
tongues the ancient Sanscrit are 
great interest, various aspects. Much 
importance attaches that parent lan- 
guage respect literature, history, 


and religion. The ancient books In- 
dia are almost innumerable. Sir William 
Jones says: whatever part this 
literature may direct our attention, 
are everywhere struck with the 
mer numbers twenty-four thousand 
but the the Hin- 
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dus four hundred thousand; and the 
Purannas, comprehending only small 
portion their religious books, extend 
two million verses. The 
are divided into eighteen parts. 
first class belong the Four Vedas. The 
oldest division the (song). 
This distributed four collections, 
of. which the oldest the 
This the knowledge the 
and both scientific and historical 
collection. 

This book valuable treatise upon 
the Rigveda. contains graphic ac- 
count, full interest and value, the 
disclosures which the gives 
the student philosophy and the his- 
tory civilization. The author says: 
“In this, other literature 
compared with it, and though the 
thetic value this relic long-van- 
ished times has sometimes been exag- 
gerated, yet its importance, its 
value for the history mankind, cannot 
easily overrated.” The book di- 
vided into two parts; the first, 
pages, has exceedingly interesting 
account, descriptive, historical and liter- 
ary, the book under consideration 
and the second, 107 pages, consists 
critical notes. The book will prove 
interest and profit not the student 
alone, but the general reader also. 


TEACHERS’ PSYCHOL- 
OGY; the basis the Outlines 
Psychology. James Sully, M.A. 
New York: Appleton Co.; 1886, 
pp. 414. 

This abridgment Sully’s larger 
work made the author for the Ap- 
pletons, who pay him copyright, “at 
the same rates that are customary with 
American authors.” The work de- 
signed furnish for teachers “an expo- 


sition the elements mental science 


their bearing the work training 
and developing the minds the 
Mr. Sully has come author- 


ity matters mental science, espe- 
cially the treatment this subject 
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applied the art teaching. The first 
special value all teachers. His 
treatment and and their 
relations, the brain, remis- 
and brain-exerctse, etc., 
Chapter constitutes one the 
most valuable lessons possible for 
teacher learn,—as how perform 
his work. Few chapters, any book, 
are more importance than that upon 

The book does not stop with intellect- 
ual philosophy, but includes chapter 
upon one upon ac- 
tion and character. Until recently, this 
study has means received from 
teachers the attention merits. our 
normal schools, academies, 
schools now being studied far more 
than formerly. This book com- 
mended remarkably well adapted for 
such use. logical and clear devel- 
opment the principles and application 
the science mind, few books stand 


higher. This reputation thoroughly 
deserves. 


TOPICAL OUTLINES THE HISTORY 
AND THE CONSTITUTION THE 
UNITED For the Use 
Schools and the Private Learner. 
Sower, Potts Co.; 1886. pp. 58. 
This little book will found very 

useful all teachers the history and 

government our country, general 
guide and aid. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 
tion. pp. 330. Syracuse, Y.: 
Bardeen. $1.50. 

This famous work 
upon new plates, and the page has been 
made uniform with the 
editions Sully’s Outlines Psychol- 
ogy with the The- 
ory Education Tate’s Philosophy 
Payne’s aud Art 
Guide, etc. 
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vivacity, interest, and sound com- 
mon sense, this easily the first all 
histories education. The successive 
chapters are given the Schools the 
Jesuits, Ascham, Montaigne, Ratich, 
Milton, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 
Basedow, Pestalozzi, and Spen- 
cer; with Appendix giving the au- 
thor’s own views, and many quotations. 


THE USE OF, AND EXPERIMENTS WITH, 


With Appendix for the Equipment 
the Chemical and Physical Labora 
tory. Edwards, member 
Chicago: National School Furnishing 
Co. For sale Rogers Co., 
Bromfield St., Boston. Price 
mail, $1.60 
This book will prove great value 
all teachers physical science. Its au- 
thor expert and enthusiast 
this subject. The use apparatus 
well explained, and the book full 
suggestions teachers. Every teacher 
physical science should Mr. 


Rogers for copy. 


THE SCIENCE THE MIND APPLIED 
TEACHING. Hoffman. New 
York: Fowler Wells Co. 

This well-printed book 379 pages 
from the phrenological standpoint and 
may serve the purpose designed, but 
will probably receive strong criticisms 
from thinking educators. 

begins asserting that “man has 


two mental and the phys- 


ical.” therefore ignores the spiritual 


nature. says that education seeks 


make change the mental 
Many, however, suppose that the phys- 
ical and the moral natures may edu- 
cated well the mental. Faculty 
defined distinct primitive activity 
the term ‘faculty’ must 
not confounded with the term power.’ 
Memory power the mind, but not 
all the intellectual faculties. Per- 
ception the work many faculties, 
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each having the power perceive 
particular thing.” But vain at- 
tempt quote the blunders, the 
cies, and the crude reasonings 
found this book. Under the depart- 
ment Methods,” many excellent 
suggestions are intermingled with 
merous bald and silly errors and crudi- 
ties. The book will found almost 
useless and valueless the teacher. 


HARPER’s NEW GRADED 
New York: Harper 
Brothers. 


These new copy-books 
two series,—a primary course seven 
numbers, and grammar course eight 
numbers. The copies are engraved 
beautiful, easy hand plain business 
writing, and the method development 
simple and natural. The paper ex- 
cellent; and, with competent teacher, 
pupils ought become better penmen 
than most now are. 


How ARE GOVERNED. Expla- 
nation the Constitution and Gov. 
ernment the United States. 
Anna Laurens Dawes. Chicago: The 
Interstate Publishing Company. 


This book 423 pages sensible 
attempt explain the Constitution 
the United States, and give some 
count the methods carrying the 
great value all young people, and all 
teachers will find useful. Those who 
not teach civil government regu- 
lar class exercise will find this book 
great service from which lessons 
for the general-exercise hour. 


FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE INSTRUC 

TION; Newport, I., July 7-10, 1885. 

Willard Small, Franklin St., Bos- 

ton; 1886. pp. 334. $1.00. 

Even brief examination this book 
will cause surprise the success which 
attended the efforts President Patter- 
son, Supt. Littlefield, and the executive 
committee, planning and carrying 
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this great convention educators. 
meeting this ancient organization, 
now-a-days, the result much wise 
and long-continued planning, 
thought, and hard labor. would 
difficult, anywhere the English lan- 
guage, find more real wisdom and 
broad common sense applied school 
topics than the addresses and discus- 
sions, carefully and accurately re- 
ported this beautiful volume. 
heartily commend these addresses all 
thoughtful educators. The paper 
Prof. Payne, alone, worth any one 
the price the book. Send dollar 
Mr. Small and secure copy. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER. The 
Speeches the First Dinner the 
Phillips Academy Alumni Associa 
tion, Parker House, Boston, March 24, 
1886. Published the Executive 
Committee, 1886. Price, cents, 
paper; cents, cloth. 


This neat pamphlet pages re- 


flects great credit upon the wisdom, en- 
ergy, and devotion the executive 
committee having the matter charge, 
and will prove creditable and beneficial 
that prince all secondary schools 
America,— Phillips Academy, Ando- 
ver. 


defines, explains, and illustrates the fun- 
damental principles English Gram- 
mar. Price, cents. The Pioneer 
Publishing Company, Hartford, Conn. 
What the use going school? 
Why teach grammar, year after year, 
the School”? When the 
“Lightning Calculator” adds column 
figures, yard long, two seconds 
and quarter, and Grammar 
Glance takes you through the subject 
five 32mo pages and circular chart 
muddy colors just five inches and 
three-eighths’ radius, had better nail 
the front doors the schoolhouses 
and put loud sign, charcoal, 
Let. Yet this five pages, 
imitation crocodile-skin cover, 


highly commended distinguished 
educators.” 

Ginn Company’s Atlas 
and Geography. Published 
Ginn Company, Boston; 1886. This 
new and much improved edition 
Keith Johnston’s School and College 
Atlas Ancient Geography will 
hailed with delight every classical 
teacher and student. has excel- 
lent maps convenient size for 
pages geographical text, written 
Dr. Alien, Wisconsin, and,— 
matter great importance,—an index 
every name upon the maps. These 


maps are well engraved, great accu- 


racy; and, withal, believe this 
the best, and easily the best, classical at- 
las for real use now had. 

The Forum continue its very 
interesting series personal-experience 
articles. the June number Bishop 
Huntington tells the story his relig- 
ious life, and Dr. Vincent, Chancellor 
the Chautauqua University, describes 
how was educated. 


Annual Reports the President 
and Treasurer Harvard College, 
1884-5; and Courses 
Provided the Faculty Harvard 
College for 1886-7. These two pam- 
phlets furnish much food for thought. 
They show clear light the peculiar 
work Harvard among American col- 
leges. The report President Eliot 
will very widely read and thought- 
fully studied. makes strong plea 
for his system electives; but many 
conservative minds will read with amaze- 
ment that nothing now remains among 
studies for the Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior classes Harvard 
and all that for the 
Freshman class comprehended under 
German French”; and Chemistry 
and Physics.” that one may gradu- 
ate from Harvard, with the degree 
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Bachelor Arts, without pursuing the 


study the Mathematics Ancient 
Languages. 

The Cassell National Library 
issuing volume each week standard 
works. Among the recent issues are: 
Selections from the Table Talk Mar- 
The Good-natured Man; The Wisdom 
the Ancients and New 
Great and Fulius Cesar; Life Baron 
Trench, Francis Bacon, and The Lady 
the Lake. Price, ten cents each. For 
sale Whitney, Cleaves, Mc- 
Donald Co., and Cupples, Upham 
Co., Boston. 

Ginn Company have just brought 
out two valuable additions their se- 
ries “Classics for Children, Guy 
Mannering, Walter Scott, and Ad- 
ventures Ulysses, Charles Lamb. 
The first these edited, with notes 
for schools, and historical introduction 
Charlotte Yonge. pp. 516; neatly 
bound. Price, boards, cents; 
cloth, cents. This series, now num- 
bering volumes, great value 
furnishing the best literature for the 
schools for supplementary reading and 
study the best models. Guy Man- 
nering will have 
Charles Lamb’s Adventures Ulysses 
holds, assuredly, high rank among 


MAGA 


The number good magazines pub- 
lished our country, and re-published 
from Great Britain, greater than ever 
before, and indicates such 
people never has existed hitherto. 


reading 


The improved quality these monthly 


and quarterly visitors our firesides 
tells, also, interesting story for the 
improved demand their readers, both 
intellectuaily and morally. Here 


EDUCATION. 


June, 


books for children. Story the 
Cicons, Circe, the Songs the Sirens, 
Scylla and Charybdis, Telemachus, The 
Queen’s Suitors, The Bow Ulysses, 
etc., are always interesting the young, 
and, told the inimitable 
which Charles Lamb tells them, the 
charm really marvelous the boys 
and girls who have the privilege read. 
ing them. This edition edited, with 
judicious notes, for schools. Price, 
mail, cents boards aud cents 
cloth. 


tion series Monographs Educa- 
tion. Number one this series will 
ture, carefully selected and annotated 
Dr. Stanley Hall, Professor Psy- 
chology and Pedagogics, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, have published two excel- 
lent little books: (1) Zhe School-Room 
Speaker, pp. 30, and (2) 
Lessons Natural History, pp. 32. 
They belong the Teacher’s Hand- 
Book Price, cents each. 

The Index Annual for 1885, 
published Bangor, contains classi- 
fied list articles from the leading 
magazines the country. 
able index. 


Itis valu- 


ZINES. 
partial list, embracing those now lying 


upon the editor’s table: 
| 


$3.00 year. 


Harper Brother, 


published The Science 
pany, Y.; weekly. cents; 
year. 

Magazine American monthly. 
Lafayette Place, cents; $5.00 


year. 
The Magazine; monthly. Mur- 
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The Phrenological monthly. Fow- 
ler Wells Co., 753 Broadway, 
cents; $2.00 year. 


The Academy monthly. Syracuse, 
$1.00 year. 


The Aid; monthly parts; Lon- 


don. 6s. 6d. per year. 

Family Magazine monthly. Cas- 
sell Co., New York. $1.50a 
year. 

The monthly. Cassell Co., New 

The Buyer monthly. Scribner’s Sons, 

cents $3.00 year. 

The Popular Science Appleton 

monthly. Van Nostrand, Murray 
St., cents; $5.00 year. 

Lend monthly. Hamilton Place, 
Boston. $2.00a year. 

The New Englander and Yale Review; 
monthly. Kingsley, New Haven. 

The North American Review monthly. 
year. 

Monthly Magazine. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. cents; $2.00 
year. 


| 
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The Edinburgh Review Hough- 
ton, Co, Boston. $4.00 year. 
The Library monthly. Park 
Row, New York. $5.00 year. 
The monthly. The Forum Pub- 
lishing cents; $5.00 year. 
The Atlantic Mifflin 
Co., Boston. cents; $4.00 year. 

The New Princeton Review bimonthly. 
Armstrong Co., New York. $3.00a 
year. 

The Andover Review monthly. Houghton, 
Co., Boston. cents; $400a 
year. 

The English Magazine monthly. 
Macmillan Co., cents; $1.75 
year. 

The New Englaud Magazine; monthly. 
Milk St., Boston. cents; $3.00 year. 


Magazine Western monthly. 145 


St. Clair St., Cleveland. $5.00 year. 

The Old Testament Student monthly. The 
Am. Pub. Society Hebrew; Morgan 

Co., Clinton Place, cents; 
$1.00 year. 

Overland Monthly. 120 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. cents; $4.00 

Boston. cents; $3.00 year. 

The monthly. 113 Fulton St., 
New York. cents; $4.00 year. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED THE SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND LITERATURE EDUCATION, 


Edited and Published WILLIAM MOWRY, No. Somerset Boston. 


This magazine already numbers among its regular contributors the names many 
the foremost writers upon Educational topics the country. Its purpose treat 


the great questions Education that are now agitating the public mind, and give ex- 


pression the most vigorous thought upon all subjectg that come under discussion. 


will topics relating colleges, academies, high schools, normal schools, indus- 
trial education, supervision, discipline, moral instruction, and the like. will the aim 
the editor place the magazine high plane, both respect vigor thought 
and literary excellence. proposes that shall welcome companion and reliable 


guide the educator, teacher, professor, committee man, superintendent. 


CLUB RATES, ONE YEAR ADVANCE. 


Education and Fournal Education, Education and Popular Educator, 3-25 

Education and American Teacher, 3-25 and School 4:75 

Education, Fournal Education, and and 
Americon Teacher, 5.50 


Heretofore this Magazine has been published bi-monthly, six numbers year, the 
rate $4.00 will published monthly, ten months the year, 
from September June, inclusive. Terms: year, advance. Postage paid 
any part the United States British Provinces. Advertisements taken moderate 
rates. Back numbers can furnished each, $3.00 year, except few 
bers which are scarce, and for which cents will charged. 

few sets only bound volumes yet remain hand, which will furnished $4.00 
volume. 

Subscriptions received any time, but subscribers are recommended begin with the 
new year, with the volume September. Subscribers should remit orders 
registered letters. 

Postal cards and letters should always state the address, town, county, 
the subscriber whom EDUCATION addressed. 

EDUCATION sent subscribers until ordered stopped AND ALL ARREARAGE 
ARE PAID. Address al] communications 


WILLIAM MOWRY, Somerset St., Boston. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. pany under the management 
Winchell, Esq., well known the teach- 
The Holmes Furniture Company ers America, and the book-trade gen- 
have beautiful store Tremont St, Bos- erally. This energetic and promising 
ton, where they keep full assortment house. 
the dest house and office furniture. 
Customers may rely upon courteous treat- 
ment, fair prices, and honorable dealing. 


The readers EDUCATION are re- 
quested, corresponding with our 


ers, mention our magazine. The effect 
The attention our readers invited doing will will aid 
the advertisement, another page, 


the advertiser, favor us, and insure 
the Interstate Publishing Company, No. respectful attention their orders in- 
Franklin St., Boston. This new 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Injur.es received 


—IN— 


TRAVEL, 
SPORT 
BUSINESS 


ALL 


Around the Globe 


ARE INSURED AGAINST 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD, CONN 


CCIDENTS are always happening those who DON’T 
TRAVEL well those who do. 


QUIETEST PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS MEN 


are liable any others the thousand hazards life, 
from morning till night, home abroad. such, Acci- 
dent Policy 


ISSUES ALSO THE 


BEST AND CHEAPEST LIFE POLICY THE 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, WORLD-WIDE. Ask Agents Show Copy. 


ASSETS, $8,417,000. SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 


Paid Policy-Holders, $11,800,000. 


JAMES BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary, 
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Normal Music Course, 


BY 
JOHN TUFTS 
and 


Complete System Graded 
Music 
Schools, 


COMPRISING 
Four Readers, Two Series 
Charts, and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


Specimen pages from the 
Readers, Charts, and 
Manual the Normal Music 
Course will mailed any 
teacher application. 

Send for Special Introduc- 
tory and Exchange 
List. 


EDGAR SILVER, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
Franklin Street, 


BOOKS FOR EDUCATORS. 


PUBLISHED, 


PAYNE’S COMPAYRE’S HISTORY PEDAGOGY. 


EIGHT NORMAL SCHOOLS have already ordered for class use, and two State 
Teachers’ Reading Circles have also adopted it. This book generally 
edged facile princeps all books the subject. brief enough read- 
ily mastered, and full enough interesting and fruitful. 


Retail Price, $2.00. Sample copy sent Educators for $1.60 


have recently published 


RICHTER’S or, His Doctrine Education, 


add this volume our series Classics, the belief that will 
tend ameliorate that department education which most neglected, and yet 
needs most care,—home-training. This send postpaid for $1.25. 


RADESTOCK’S HABIT and its IMPORTANCE EDUCATION. 


With Introduction STANLEY HALL. Price, cents. 


lege, Cheltenham, England. Price, 


HEATH CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW CHICAGO. 
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SUCCESS THE SUPERB TEXT-BOOK, 


HISTORY the UNITED 


Though published less than two years, this book has been adopted for Public School use 
cities and towns with aggregate population NEARLY 5,000,000, including 
New York City, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Portland, Detroit, Cambridge, 
well SEVERAL STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. has also been adopted 
over two hundred and fifty the LEADING PRIVATE SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
MIES, SEMINARIES, and COLLEGES throughout the country. 


OTHER SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS. 


EDWIN SEAVER and GEORGE WALTON. 


THE FRANKLIN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
SEAVER WALTON’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


PUBLISHED 


BUTLER, 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WALL MAPS. 


COMMON SCHOOL SET. 


Eastern Hemisphere. Africa. World Mer. Projection. British 


Western North America. Australia. 
South India. Scotland. 
Asia. United States. New London. 


Uniform Size, inches. Price, $5.00 each. 
TEACHERS 
Qualitative Analysis, by Prof. J. T. Stoddard: An Outline for Beginners in the Laboratory. 
Lecture Notes the same author: Basis for Lecture Notes; small volumes. 
Experiment Blanks for Short 
Systematic Experiment Blanks, for Philosophy. 
Plant Description and Analysis 
Synopsis Botanical 
Chemical Labels, 270 Gummed Labels bound book form. 
Anatomical, Botanical and Astronomical. 
are Special Agents for GRIGGS CO. Send your orders for their books, correspond 
with regarding introductions. 
JONES’ LATIN LESSONS, Well known the clearest, best graded 
PROSE COMPOSITION, elementary books for classical 


English Composition has already reached sale twelve thousand copies. 
Welsh’s Geometry, Clear, Concise, and Accurate. 
Complete Rhetoric, New and Comprehensive. 


Winchell’s Geological Excursion, Well Arranged, Simple, and Exceedingly Interesting. 


ROGERS CO., Bromfield St., Room BOSTON, MASS. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CIRCULAR, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Dyspepsia, Headache, Impaired Vitality, 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E.N. HorsForp, of Cambridge. 


preparation the phosphates lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, with phos- 
phoric acid such form readily assimilated the system. 
Universally recommended and prescribed physicians all schools. 


Its action will harmonize with such stimulants are necessary 
take, and agreeable and healthful substitute for lemons limes 
the preparation lemonade punch. 

the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance both brain and body. 


makes delicious drink with water and sugar only. 

food for exhausted brain, liver and kidney troubles, sea-sickness 
and sick headache, dyspepsia, indigestion and constipation, inebriety, de- 
spondency and cases impaired nerve function, has become necessity 
large number households throughout the world. 


Brain and Nerve Tonic. 

Dr. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: experience, can 
cordially recommend brain and nerve tonic, especially nervous debility, 
nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc. 

For 


Dr. WILLIAM CLOTHIER, Buffalo, Y., says: prescribed for 
Catholic priest, who was hard student, for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, 
etc., and reports has been great benefit him.” 


Debility. 
Dr. EDWIN VOSE, Portiand, Me., says: have prescribed for many 
the various forms nervous debility, and has never failed good.” 


For the Ill Effects Tobacco. 
Dr. FERNALD, Boston, savs: have used cases impaired 
nerve function with beneficial results, especially cases where the system 
affected the toxic action tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphiets giving further particulars mailed free. 


Manufactured the RUMFORD CHEMICAL Providence, 


BEWARE IMITATIONS. 
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TEACHERS 


and others travelling southward, the Norfolk from Boston offers excep- 
tional advantages, which invite your attention. 

For short ocean trip itinerary our Eastern waters more attractive 
more enjoyable than this. Starting from Boston one the palatial steamers 
this line, the course laid down Massachusetts Bay, through the beautiful Vineyard 
Sound, full view Oak Bluffs and all the most picturesque scenery the Massa- 


chusetts coast. Thence the voyage out the broad ocean, far away from sight 
sound land until the Chesapeake Bay reached, and the journey continued 
this magnificent arm the sea Norfoik and Baltimore. The latter part the 
voyage over the waters made famous the naval battle between the 
and the Merrimac,’’ and full view Fortress Monroe. The steamer arrives 
Norfolk within forty-eight hours the time departure from Boston, and then pro- 
ceeds farther the placid Chesapeake Baltimore, which reached twelve hours 
more; old Annapolis, with its United States Naval Academy, and Forts Carroll and 
McHenry being among the attractive and picturesque sights which serve make this 
part the journey delightful. 
The trip thus outlined filled repletion with enjoyable experiences. affords 
all the advantages sea with none the discomfort attending longer 
voyage, and gives new lease life the over-worked The rush and tur- 
moil the city are left behind, and almost forgotten the listlessness and the quiet 
enjoyment which the ocean wave’’ conduces. The voyager paces the 
deck day, sits for hours beneath the starry, moonlit sky delightful 
panionship, breathing health-giving draughts pure, salt air, and feeling the inspi- 
ration the grandeur and beauty old ocean. The experience the 
mental and physical being alike, and both health and spirits respond with renewed 
vitality the recuperative surroundings. 
There nothing lacking the highest and fullest enjoyment. The dust and 
noise and other distractions travel land are far removed, and their place 
traveller finds comfortable quarters, freedom for exercise, admirable cuisine, 
courteous and attentive officers, and perfect service. Under these conditions the 
voyage presents the very poetry travel, and the teacher returns home refreshed and 
reinvigorated for the pleasures and the duties the future, and with reminiscences 
delightful experiences that will linger long memory. 
beg you will call Central Wharf, and inspect our steamships and general 
facilities for doing business. Our numerous railway connections Norfolk and Balti- 
more enable sell through tickets all points the South and Southwest 
very advantageous rates. For time-tables, tickets, and full information, 


address 
GAITHER, 
Soliciting Agent, 
290 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
GEO. SMALLEY, 


Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


JUNE 1886. 
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$37.25 TOPEKA Return, 


GREEN MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


Delightfully cool and free from dust. Tickets good, going, from 
July 10, inclusive; good, returning, until Sept. 


railway route passes through more beautiful, impressive, and charming scenery 


than can found via the Central Vermont. The deep, fertile valleys, the gently sloping 


uplands, the prosperous villages, the verdant hillsides, the rocky gorges, and the cloud- 
capped summits the grand old rock-bound hills, combine furnish scenery unsurpassed 
this country peaceful beauty and grandeur. 


SIDE TRIP FROM HAMILTON 


AND RETURN TORONTO, FREE. 


For $2.50 additional, the ride via steamer can enjoyed from Kingston through the 
wonderful Thousand Islands, and down the St. Lawrence River Montreal, 


SHOOTINC THE RAPIDS. 


The delicious coolness and cleanliness the open you glide among the 
through scenery exquisite beauty, while the bright sunlight falls upon the clear 
pale emerald water, which reflects back the islets upon its surface, revealing successively 
their vales, glens, and heights all their sylvan rugged beauty, most entrancing and 
exhilarating. 


PULLMAN CARS CHARTERED, and Special Rates therein. 


Full information cheerfully given upon addressing 


EDWARD BOND, 
TICKET AGENT, 
260 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sr. Vt., 
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THE DEERFIELD VALLEY ROUTE 


THE 


RAILROAD. 
FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
SHORTEST LINE ALL 


BETWEEN THE 


EAST AND THE WEST. 


The most charming bit all New England! unprepared for such glimpse the 
beautiful, bursts upon the view like vision from the other world. There for miles lie stretched out 
the broad, fertile valley, ‘‘ with gentle slopes and groves between”; while here and there, to add to the 
beauty the landscape, furrows the rich, generous soil, lines straight drawn 
engineer, have been turned the plough, while down deep the valley quietly flows the Deerfield 
River. 

Hurrying along cross the stream, and for nearly thirty miles ride beside its quiet, peaceful 
waters, glittering the snnshine rustles over the pebbles, breaking into ripples that dance like 
diamonds beneath the morning sun. scene long remembered. 

Special arrangements have been ‘made this line for reduced rates fare from Boston Topeka 
and return, account the National Educational Association meeting, July 13, 1886, allowing choice 
different routes, and taking Niagara Falls, Montreal, Chicago and St. Louis. 


Boston, Mass. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S ARITHMETICS. 


Elementary, cts.; Practical. cts. complete series two books. 


BRADBURY’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Elementary Algebra, cts.; Elementary Geometry, cts.; Element- 
ary cts.; Trigonometry and Surveying, $1.28. 
Used the High Schools the principal cities New England and extensively 
other States. 


STONE, LL.D., Schools, City Springteld, Mass. 
Adopted for exclusive use Boston, Springfield, Taunton, Malden, Mass.; Portland, 
Me., Exeter, H., Denver, Col., Minneapolis, Minn., Indianapolis, Ind.; etc., etc. 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS BOOK-KEEPING. 
Single Entry, for Grammar Schools, cts.; Single and Double Entry, for 
High Schools and Academies, 
Meservey’s text-books book-keeping are used more than cities and towns, and 
over seventy Academies New England alone and very extensively other cities. 


MESERVEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Elementary Work the author the Book-keeping. Designed for 
High Schools and Academies. 

Copies the above-named books will sent mail receipt prices send 
for Descriptive Circulars. 


THOMPSON, BROWN CO., Hawley St., Boston. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


PUBLIC OPINION REGARD EDUCATION.” 


THE editor desires express his hearty appreciation the words 
cheer and approbation received from all quarters, and promises 
that labor expense will spared make what 
should be,—the highest and best exponent the principles and 
methods education the country. few good words are here 
quoted from variety sources. 


— 


Hanis, 


Concord, 
Mass. 


From RUSSELL, From Hon. JOHN SWETT, Principal Girls 
“Tf you can keep EDUCATION the stand- High and Normal School, San Francisco, Cal.: 
ard upon which you start it, put your list has always been good; but under 
the charge its new editor, Mr. Mowry, has 
Worcester, Mass.: current numbers thinking educators cannot well with- 


EDUCATION please much. Such maga- 
zine highly 


From HAGAR, Ph.D., Principal Salem 

land Normal School, New York: late you upon the very auspicious beginning 
filling hitherto place profes- your editorship The numbers 
sional journalism, the United States. The already issued under your care are excellent, 
profession have reason appreciate the enter- and are trustworthy promise many good 
prise its present things come.” 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


From PAYNE, Ph.D., Michigan 
University: not find easy tell you 
how much delighted with EDUCATION 
its new form. altogether such journal 
the teaching this country 
should loyally and liberally support; and 
shall miss opportunity commend the 
educational public the West.” 


From CHARLES LOWREY, Ph.D., University 
Michigan: EDUCATION, which for several 
years has maintained high reputation for its 
scholarly contributions educational science, 
not only reduced price from $4.00 $3.00 
per annum, but the periodical now appears 
monthly instead bi-monthly. The editorial 
columns, the notes upon educational and philo- 
sophical books, the critical, historical, and bio- 
graphical comments, are much enlarged 
and add greatly the interest and value the 
magazine. The editor, Mr. Wm. Mowry, 
Ph.D., one the most discreet and accurate 
educational critics America. Every teacher 
under obligation Dr. Mowry for his philan- 
thropic effort place the best thought upon 
education within the reach all. better 
investment can made than favor him with 


From Wo. T. HARRIS, LL.D., Concord, Mass. : 
magazine admirably conducted, and 
fills place our educational literature never 
Well filled 


tion, Minnesota: acquaint you with 
satisfaction the fact that 
your hands, and the promise have 
the numbers issued that will sustain high 
literary and professional character. sincerely 
hope you will receive the material encourage- 
ment and support which this periodical well 
merits.” 


From AUGUSTINE JONES, A.M., Principal 
Friends’ School, Providence, I.: have 
been constant reader EDUCATION from its 
start, almost, and have highly appreciated it. 
Iam glad observe, the last few numbers, 
anew spirit pages. Nobody can instruct 
teachers effectively and provide literature really 
useful them who has not had long experience 
teaching, with great respect and deep love 
for his calling. must man ideals, ad- 
vanced thought, inspiration. Whoever looks 
over the recent pages this magazine cannot 
note the spirit and impress living, 
practical, and teacher, who knows 
the needs the hour, and what 
much more, how provide for 


the monthly magazine pub- 
lished Wm. Mowry, periodical de- 


voted the higher and secondary education, 
and has (Tenn.) Union. 


this number there are eleven papers, 
nished some the leading educationists 
America, bearing upon phases educational 
thought that are deep interest. The new 
editor sound earnest educator, 
and brilliant writer, and believe that 
will devote such energy his work that the 
cause education will much benefited this 
excellent School Journal. 


our Colorado are glad recom- 
mend this monthly the best and only maga- 
zine the kind with honest and clever 
man the head insure satisfaction and 
gratification its subscribers. sueceeding 
issues are the January merit, and 
believe they will be, will find its 
way each month the table every live school 
School Journal. 


and quality our public school teachers 
day, who are not, however, much fault 
the system which they are slaves. Our old 
friend and townsman, the editor and publisher 
this excellent magazine, bound such 
fetters and acknowledging iron law, gives 
us, this number, good example, rather 
series them, his own idea conservative 
progressiveness.’ The articles are all the 
same thoughtful, careful tone that stamps the 
journal, and commend its regular perusal 
all teachers who care their profession 
all its Star. 


EDUCATION shows marked improvement 
under its new Herald. 


From Hon. R.W. STEVENSON, Supt. 
Instruction, Columbus, Ohio: cannot express 
too high terms satisfaction and pleasure 
reading the last number EDUCATION. 
You are out the ruts and have planted your- 
self high ground, from which your readers, 
out the dust and drudgery the school-room, 
can look into the higher regions education 
and culture. look forward the coming 
EDUCATION each month with 


EDUCATION for March remarkably rich 
and readable number. has eighty-two pages 
reading matter, well divided into philosoph- 
ical, practical, biographical, and other articles. 
This excellent monthly magazine has already 
high reputation, but the new management 
improving the quality and giving greater va- 
riety. Wecommend all who are connected 
with interested educational 
Lynn Transcript. 


William Mowry has the warmest con- 
gratulations the his aecession 
the editorial charge this publication, and has 
his power greatly improve its character 
and extend its Herald. 
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ADVER 


From J. W. 
Hampshire: * 


PATTERSON, 
Allow 


Concord, 


New 
to congratulate you 


ful perusal the 
dent its usefulness 


recent numbers, confi- 
, under its new management, 


the literary character and general appear- 
ance under its new manage- 
ment. Thus far its articles have been able, and 


great practical value teachers. 
which the principles 


It strikes 
this high order, 
and philosophy nnderly- 


ing the work instruction may thor- 


oughly 
subject a study, an 
familiar with the 


men who have made the 
who, the same time, are 
social and industrial prob- 


discussed 


lems the times, may made eminently suc- 


and 


From THOMAS TASH, 
been 


Portland, 
and constant reader 
CATION since its first appearance 
have always been pleased with 
tional magazine. Its appearance every month 
gratifying me, and will equally so, 
its many other readers. From care- 


is 


as an educa- | 


From W. C. SAWYER, 


Loschnitz,Saxony: 


Ph.D., Villa Dressler, 
The journals the primary 
and secondary education have abounded for 
some years that they have suffered quality 
from lack support. The higher edueation, 
the same time, has been neglected our 
journalists till the need keenly 
CATION has thus broad and tempting field 
before it, and seems destined take its perma- 
nent place beside the strongest magazines 
the English language. may 


Mowry’s long experience edu- 
cator, and his abilities journalist, are 
assurance that EDUCATION will conducted 
command interest and merit sup- 
Christian Register. 


Uni 


GEORGE PARK FISHER, 


versal 


of Vale College. 


astonished that any one man should 
have been able write such work the @ut- 
lines of Universal History. No living man is 
keep the book table for constant refer- 
ence.—Prest. James McCosh, LL.D., Princeton 
Colle ge. 


.. Professor Fisher's Outlines of Universal 
History its kind, and fail 
take the very highest place book ref- 
erence for the scholar and text-book for 
the learner and Porter, D.D., 
LL.D., Prest. of Yale College. 


spent some hours with it, 
result have received the impression that 
far superior anything the kind that has 
before been published our 
C. K. Adams, Cornell University. 

*.. Decidedly the best work of its class... ”’ 
—Prof.Chas. F. Richardson, Dartmouth College. 


While remarkably compact, the 
same time both clear and —— hensive, and 
admirably adapted for use either the class- 
the library. Its maps are 
Julius Seeley, Am- 


| herst College. 


cannot speak terms two high praise 
| J. B. Angell, University of Michigan. 


D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 


Better than anything its kind have 

| of History, Mass. Technology. 

The best work its kind the English 

| herst Colle ge. 


Inst. 


Library edition large paper, uncut, gilt top, box. 


FOR EXAMINATION 


INTRODUCTION, $2.40. 


BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, 753 and 755 Broadway, NEW 


MRS BROC 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ 


TIMES 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and 
ment work. 


Manager, 


AGENCY, 


FAMILIES with Teachers for every depart- 
Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers capable filling 
responsible positions good salaries. 
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ADVER TISE MEN 


(MILK ACID.) 
PURELY VEGETABLE. 


PURE, HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING, 


Nature’s own Remedy for Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, 
fs} and other Complaints arising from Indigestion, Nervous 
Affections, Liver and Urinary Troubles. 
Makes a Delicious Beverage for Sideboard or Dining- 
Table, with Water and Sugar only. For Saie First- 
Class Druggists and Crocers. Manufactured oniy 


THE AVERY LACTATE 


DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


STANDARD 
HOMER SPRAGUE. 
Masterpieces 
Chaucer, Spenser, Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton, Bunyan. Edited for schools and Colleges. 
445 pages. Examination price, $1.50. 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy Fully annotated, with and plans for study, speci- 


mens of examination papers, and topics for essays. 230 pages. Examination price, 50 cents. 
Milton’s Mask Comus. from Examination cents. 


CHARLOTTE YONGE. 
History Rome, History Greece, History England, History France, History 
Germany. Handsome Editions the above. Examination price each, cents. 


ARTHUR GILMAN. 


History of the American People. School Edition, 668 pages. Examination price, $1.00. 


ANNA LAURENS DAWES. 
How We are Governed. An explanation of the Constitution and Government of the United States. 
Clear style, and attractive young people. 423 pages. Examination price, $1.00. 
Mailed promptly receipt examination price. Send for catalozue and circulars popular 
and instructive reading-books for Scheols and Libraries. 


Boston: Franklin THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING CO. Chicago: 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave, 


JOHN WILEY SONS, Astor Place, New York, 


Publish TEXT-BOOKS the following AUTHORS. 


MAGNETISM MATHEMATICS MECHANICS Mitchell MacCord Merriman 


PAINTING SHIP-BUILDING STEAM EN- 


GREEK, HEBREW, and LATIN BIBLES READING LESSONS LEXICONS 
Our complete catalogue Text-books, and Bagster’s Catalogue Biblical Works, with 
circulars and specimen pages many our Publications, will sent gratis any one 
ordering them. 


TEACHERS wishing canvass the coming season will 
well write EDUCATION, for rates, commissions, etc. State 
territory wanted. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


JOHN ROGERS, MAY, 1886. 


This design taken from the first act and fifth 


scene Shakespeare’s play Romeo and 


The families these two young people have 
been at enmity with each other, and they meet 
now for the first time the ball Juliet’s house. 
Romeo appears disguised as a Palmer, and, while 
lifts his mask admire her, takes the 
privilege his holy dress gives him, and kisses her 
hand, while she being gently drawn away 
her nurse, who says, Madam, your mother 
craves word with 
packed without extra 
charge with safety any part the world. 
intended Wedding Holiday Presents 
they will forwarded promptly directed 
illustrated catalogue all the groups, with 
prices varying from $10 $25, and pedestals (in 
ebonized wood) can had application, 
will mailed enclosing ten cents en- 


velope, addressed 
JOHN ROCERS, 
CRAVES A WORD WITH YOU 

Height, in.; Length base, 18% in.; 860 Broadway NEW YORK. 


Depth from front base, in. Weight 
when packed, 115 $15. Take the Elevator. 


Summer Vacation Book for Teachers. 


you want something profitable read during your Summer leisure, and that will 
interesting well profitable, send for the new book, 


The Science the Mind 


APPLIED 


Vice-President Jennings’ Seminary and Normal School. 


show him how meet every demand the School-room. 


Practical and what every Teacher needs 
NEARLY 400 PAGES, AND PRICE ONLY $1,50. 


This work many respects different from any other ever published, and attract- 
ing much attention among thinking teachers. progressive teacher should without 
it, and young teachers cannot afford without it; for will add much their suc 
cess, and thus secure them good positions and advanced salaries. 

Teachers can have paying positions they will prepare themselves getting thorough 
knowledge the Sctence and Art Teaching. 


want agent every County the United States, whom offer good terms 
Send for copy, and secure the agency for your county. Address 


FOWLER WELLS 753 Broadway, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“IT STANDS THE HEAD.” 


One touch the finger should produce any character used the operator writing 
machine; instruments that fail accomplish this are deficient, and not fully meet the neces- 
that forth. These facts are self-evident. 

The No. CALIGRAPH” the only writing machine that fully economizes time and labor, 
and economy time and labor the best reason Know for soliciting trade. 

Granting that are the front this, can show that our improved machines excel 
mechanical merit, durability, and beauty work. 


10,000 


publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which are 


ete., address 


For specimens, 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE 


New York Office, 327 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Unabridged Dictionary. 


Now contains 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more illustrations than are found in any other 


American Dictionary. 


It is the best practical English Diction- 
ary extant.— Quarterly Review, London 


various Styles Binding, with and 
without Patent Index. 


invaluable companion every School, and 
every Fireside.” 


the many other valuable features the work 
there was added 1880, 
Supplement New Words 
AND MEANINGS, 
(nearly 5000) including such the growth the 
Janguage has brought into use since the 
last general revision was made. 


Also added 1880 

Biographical Dictionary, 
giving brief facts concerning nearly 
10,000 Noted Persons. 

The latest improvement (Just Added, 1°85) and 
one that leaves but little desired the 
work asa Dictionary and book Refer- 
ence, is a New Pronouncing 


GAZETTEER the WORLD, 
Containing over 25,000 Titles. 


readily intelligible signs and 
abbreviations vast amount information com- 
pressed into the 100 pages this department, 


Webster Standard Authority with the Supreme Court and the Government Print: 


States, and leading College Presidents the and Canada, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GINN COMPANY PUBLISH 


Ele Lessons English, Part and *Part 


Whitney’s Grammar; *Stickney’s Primer; and 
ish. *Second Reade rs; ¥*C lassics for Children (18 vols 
Hazen’s Speller; Turner’s Primer and Stories; Kinder- 
Hudson’s School Shakespeare edition, cloth paper); 


Hudson’s Harvard Shakespeare; Pamphlet Selections; Arnold’s 


Talisman, Mannering, and ete. 117 


arpenter’s Grammar and Reader; *Cook’s Sievers’ Grammar; Li- 
lish). brary of Poetry Andreas, Beow ulf, Caedmon); English of X1IVth 
Century; Translation Beowulf, ete. VoLs. 


Allen Greenough’s Grammar; *New seven books, illustrated; *New 
Cicero, thirteen orations, illustrated; Greenough’s Virgil (illustrated) Leighton’s 


. 
and Tetlow’s Lessons; *Beginners’ Book atin *First Steps Latin 
(Leighton); *Six Weeks’ Preparation for Ovid; Sallust; Com- 


’ 


ete. 
Goodwin’s Grammar and Reader; Leighton’s White’s Lessons; Anabasis and 
Vocabulary; *College Series Authors; Sophocles; Euripides; 
Pindar; Lysias, etc. 


Wentworth’s Series: and *Grammar School Arithmetics, 


*Shorter Course Algebra, Elementary Algebra, Complete Algebra, 
Geometries, Trigonometries, Surveying, Tables, Exercises Algebra, 
Arithmetic, and Geometry; Calculus; Geometry for Begin- 


ners, etc. 


Gage’s Elements Physics; Everett’s Vibratory Motion and Sound, ete. 


The National Course; First, Second, and Third Readers and Charts (old 
and new editions); Independent Reader; Fourth Readers; High School 
Readers, VoLs. 


Réader’s Guide English History nealogical Chart European Rulers, 


Hickok’s Mental Science and Moral Science; Lotze’s 


Series Outlines Hickok’s Works Mental and Moral Philosophy, 

J. etc. 10 Vous. 
Spanish Grammar and Reader; French Reader; 

Grammar; *French Diction: ary. 

Primer; Lanman’s Reader; Whitney’s Grammar and Supple- 

ment; Geldner’s Avesta; Kaegi’s Rigveda Arrowsmith’s translation). 


Our World, and Fitz Joslin Globes; *Classical Atlas Wall 
dl) Maps. VOLs. 


Studies Greek Thoug Teachers’ School Hygiene; 

Harvard and Yale unination Papers; Sight Political 

Full descriptive Catalogue and the 358 VOLUMES may had free 


application, Several very important works have been issued since the above list was 
prepared. 


CINN COMPANY, Publishers, 


History and Modern History; *Leading Facts English History 


BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


TISEMENTS. 


Texts for High Academies, and 


ALCEBRA. ANALYTICAL CEOMETRY. 
Barnes’ Fic Elem. Algebra, .75| Peck’s Analytical 
A model of brief and practical exposi- For High Schools and Academies. 
tion, with abundance of examples and Church's Analytical Geometry.. cone 23.50 


. problems. For lower grades. rT The most complete work on the subjec t: 
Peck’s Manual of Algebra........ 
; For High Schools and Academies. DESCRIPTIVE CEOMETRY. 
Davies Bourdon Church’s Descriptive Geometry, with 
Macnie’s Algebraic Equations......... spherical projec tions, shades 
Gives special equations with shadows, perspective and isometric 
numerical coefficients. Supplements any projections. 
L Algebra. Davies’ Descriptive Geometry. 1 vol. 2.00 
ASTRONOMY. Applied to spherical trigonometry, spher- 
Popular 1.20 ical projections, and warped surfaces. 
Scientific but popular; brief and admi- 
Bartlett’s Spherical Astronomy....... . 8.50} Worman’s Complete Series in French, 
most thorough Course German, and Spanish, 
» its relation to celestial mechanics. By Circulars and prices quoted upon appli- 
Dr. W. H. C. BARTLETT, late of West cation. 
Point. LATIN. 
BOTANY. Virgil’s Complete Works.... 1.75 
‘ Containing six books of Aineid and the 
Colleges. niform with Virgil. 
Botanical Apparatus........... Peck’s Elementary 1.40 
Contains all the necessary tools, For High Schools and Academies. 
ing copy Botanist and Florist and Analytical 3.50 
Plant Record. ee and exhaustive work; for 
Colleges. 
CALCULUS 
Peck’s Practical 
)] The best elementary work. Peabody's Moral Philosophy......... .90 
Church’s Elements elementary manual for High Schools 
Best college text book; used in many of and Academies. 
the leading institutions, such West Janet’s Elements 
’ Point, ete. A system of distinctly ga morals, 
by the celebrated French phildsopher. 
COVERNMENT. RHETORIC 
8 | Embraces state, county, city, and tow n, Bardeen 's Sentence Making.........+.+. 60 
as well as federal organizations. Bardeen's Shorter Rhetoric..... ey, 
’ Bardeen's Complete Rhetoric..... 1.50 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. An thetoric into the prac- 
ticaPuses of life 
Gallaudet’s International Law.......... 1.00 
n A brief statement for High Schoois, ¢ ol- SCIENCES. 
leges, and Academies, of the laws of na- > 
tions now Popular Physics (new 
.. | One of the most admir: ible text- books for 
CEOMETRY. Academies and Colleges. 
Peck’s Manual Geometry............. Acoustics and 2.50 
Geometrical principles fully treated with- for an advanced course in Mechanics. 
moderate limits. and Gage’s Anatomical Tech- 
VAN AMRINGE, of Columbia Coll., N. Y. Steele’s 14 Weeks Se ries (7 vols.)..each 1.00 
Practical exercises given at the close of The most popular series ever published. 
Be each book. Trigonometry and Mensura- 
al tion revised. Clearness and precision of SURVEYINC. 
general simplicity, judicious Gillespie’s Roads and 1.75 
arrangement, orderly and logical devel- The best manual of roe ud- building. 
opment,and compactness form render Van Amringe’s Davies’ Surveying,.... 1.75 
its grade. ition; nothing better the language. 
As 


Any the above-mentioned books sent postpaid for examination receipt price 


BARNES COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CEICAGO. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Universal 
Revised Edition. 


has thirty-three deparments, with editor the highest schol- 
arly standing for each; viz., Public Law, etc., President 
American History, Hon. Horace LL.D., Hon. 
Botany, etc., Professor Asa Gray, Medicine, Professor 
M.D., LL.D.; Education, Schools, etc., Hon. 
John Philbrick, LL.D., etc. and the only 
original American Illustrated with maps, plans, and 
engravings the finest kind. More condensed than the Britannica, 
and than Appleton’s. Contains more subjects, later 
than Appletons’, and costs about one-half the price. truly the 
busy man’s Cyclopzedia, the articles being divided and subdivided, 
that any point may turned without being compelled read the 
whole article Appletons’. Thousands our greatest scholars 
have declared THE BEST. not only the BEST 
from the pens the greatest earth. the 
most eminent scholars living have become responsibie for the accu- 
racy and thoroughness the work signing their names the 
articles. has what other work can claim; viz., 


Forty America’s Greatest Scholars Editors, 


Who are responsible for the whole work. Its thoroughness and 
accuracy have never been questioned. 

are constantly exchanging Appletons’ and Scribner’s Britan- 
nica, even, for JOHNSON’S, and sell both the former and the 
People’s panic prices. 


For information Terms, Outfits, etc., address 


Wanted every County each State. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. xvil 


College 
Catalogues 


School 


Programs 


Printed First-class Manner 


ALFRED SON 
Franklin Boston 


Send for estimates and samples work 


New Wall Maps. 


THE LATEST. THE BEST. 


Size uniformly inches. Mounted strong with rollers, colored and varnished. 


Prepared expressly for School use WILLIAM F.R.G.S., and adapted 
any Series Geographies. 


Hemisphere. 


England and Wales, 
Scotland, 


North America, 
South British Isles, 
Europe, Australia and 
Asia, New Zealand, 
Africa. 


The United States, from latest Government Surveys. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Importers and Wholesale Educational 


Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


1886 the American Review enters its seventy-second year. Always 
the recognized exponent the highest scholarship the new world, its scope 
has been gradually enlarged until includes literature, statesmanship, religion, 
science, philosophy, and art, illustrated their leading champions through- 
out the world, without regard creed, class clique, party school. 


The Review will continue discuss the most vital problems that engage the 
human intellect and divide men’s opinions. Both sides every great ques- 
tion will presented writers, who, their study and opportunities, are 
deemed specially qualified write upon the topics selected for them. And 
topic will deemed too sacred for debate. The North American Review insists 
that forbid the most searching inquiry into the theories and actions public 
men, longer living, but whose authority still potent, establish despot- 
ism sepulchres dangerous the tyranny thrones. 


1886 the North American Review begins the publication most search- 
ing series historic studies the Civil War, its legislation and its leaders, both 
National and Confederate. statesmen the war will also discussed 
men who knew them and were them. 


Public Men” will new feature the Review, and will 
anonymous, order give scope free utterance and criticism. 


The progress made the several States, especially the South and West, 
since the war, treated some prominent citizen each State. The 
first article this series appears the December number, 1885, from the hand 
the Governor Texas. 


Few subjects are likely command more attention the future American 
politics than The Land Question.” The editor the American Review 
has made some investigation this subject, through special Commissioner, 
deputed the West, and purposes continue the study and publish the results. 


present purpose the begin series articles which the 
great denominational leaders the world may answer the question: Why 
Episcopalian”; Why Methodist”; etc. connection with this 
discussion Federative Union the Churches will doubtless considered. 


But, while moving directly with the current great events, the Amer- 
ican Review depends upon merely new sensational features for its standing 
success, but upon its scholarship, its scientific spirit, its impartial researches, 
and its entire disregard any fear save that not dealing justly with events, 
failing record the wisest verdict. these characteristics, long maintained 
the Review, the editor confidently relies for its continued prosperity,—never 
during its three-score and ten years, great to-day. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. SINGLE NUMBERS, CTS.; PER ANNUM, $5.00. 


Can had all Booksellers and Newsdealers, Office Publication 
Lafayette Place, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


RELIABLE BUREAU THAT 


Supplies Teachers with desirable positions. 

2.— Provides Academies, Seminaries, Public and Private Schools, with 
competent Principals and Teachers. 

3.— Introduces Superintendents, Professors, and Tutors parties desiring 
their services. 

4.— Gives Information parents concerning the best Schools. 

Rents and Sells School Property. 

THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY not experiment. has been successful operation 
for six years, and hundreds teachers who have obtained positions through its influence vouch 
for its efficiency. Good teachers who desire preferment should not hesitate avail themselves 
the advantages this Agency. SCHOOL OFFICERS supplied with Teachers without charge. 

Send for CIRCULAR and APPLICATION BLANK. 


KERR, Managers. Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL 


Opens Sept. 20. 


Circulars demand. 


Primary, Grammar, High School, Business, and Special Courses, thoroughly system- 
atized, and instructed corps thirteen teachers, and occupying Entire Stories 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Building, corner Boylston and Berkeley Streets, 
Boston. FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Ex-Gov. Rice, Gov. Gaston, Judge McKim, Rev. Peabody, 
D.D.; Rev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., Rev. Plumb, 


SUMMER SCHOOL LANGUAGES 


AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS. 


Twenty-one teachers. Instruction given nine Early English, The Phi 
losophy Syntax, Chemistry, Mathematics, Art and Music. one the most beautiful 
and healthful New England. 

For and programme, address Pror. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES of- NEW ENGLAND BUREAU EDU 
fers thorough training studies. TION does business every state and ter 
Superior advantages Art, Music, Elocution, ritory. Charges teachers less than any other 
and Modern Languages. Beautiful, healthy lo- reliable Ageney. No charges to school ‘officers 
pleasant home; good board; moderate for rendered. For circulars forms 
charges. The fifty-eighth year opens Thurs- application, address ORCUTT, Mana- 
day, September catalogue and for ad- ger, Somerset St., Bosten, Mass. 
Principal, Andover, Mass. ANNET INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Chester Square, Boston, Mass. Family 
HILLIPS ACADEMY, Andover, Mass. The Day Full corps teachers and 
109th year begins September lecturers. The thirty-third year will begin 
sical course, four years. English and Wednesday, September 29, catalogue 
course, four years. For catalogues and further apply GEO. GANNETT, 
information address the principal, A.M., Principal. 
CROFT. 


TANTED, every town, inteliigent lady 

work necessity. Good pay the right party. VENTILATE 
Profitable vacation work for teachers. 


| Ne ditic f th additional | 


residences in the country. A complete 
NGLISH AND CLASSIC AL | SCHOOL, Prov i- ject of Sanitary Heating 

dle Rh. 1. ommon branches, Ens glish, aug gesti ns to hose w he ave building or 
and Scientific, and Laboratory and furnishing home. The book exceed- 
Military Drill. Address Gorr, RICE, & SMITH, ingly artistic, and will be mailed free on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 
Principals. SMITH ANTHONY STOVE Boston, Mass- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


HOW WRITE CLEARLY. 


Rules and English Composition. the Rev. Epwin 
M.A., Head Master the City London School. Cloth. Price cts. 


ENGLISH LESSONS. 


English People. Rev. Epwin M.A., Head Master the City 
London School, and SEELEY, M.A., Professor Modern History the Uni- 
versity Cambridge. Part Vocabulary. II., Diction, Part III., Meter. 


Part IV., Hints Selection and Arrangement. Appendix. vol., Cloth. 
Price $1.50. 


HOW TELL THE PARTS SPEECH. 


Introduction English Grammar. Rev. Epwin D.D., Head 
Master the City London School. American Edition. Revised and enlarged 
Professor the English Language the University Penn- 
sylvania. Cloth. Price cents. 


HOW PARSE. 


Apply the Principles Scholarship English Grammar. 
With Appendices Analysis. Spelling, and Punctuation. ABBOTT, 
M.A., Head Master the City London School. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $100. 


MAETZNER’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


English Grammar. Methodical, Analytical, and Historical. Treatise 
the Orthography, Prosody, Inflections, and Syntax the English Tongue, and numer- 
ous Authorities cited order Historical Development. Professor MAETZNER 
Berlin. Translated from the German, with the sanction the author, CLAIR 
LL.B., Fellow the Philological Society. vols. Cloth, 
Price $15.00. 


SARAH TYTLER’S ART WORKS. 


Designed for the use Schools and Learners Art, and extensively used Academies 
Seminaries, etc., throughout the country. 


Old Masters and their Pictures. 
Modern Painters and their Paintings. 


Musical Composers and their Works. 
16mo. Cloth. Library bindings. Price $1.50 each. 


PARAGRAPH HISTORIES. 


Paragraph History the United States from the Discovery the Con- 
tinent the Present Time. With Brief Notes Contemporaneous Events. 
Chronologically arranged. EDWARD Square Cloth. cts. 

18mo. Cloth. Price, cents. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 

OUR GREAT BENEFACTORS Biographies the Men and Women most 
Eminent Literature, Science, Philanthrophy, Art,etc. Edited SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE. With nearly portraits emblematically embellished. Small quarto. 
Cloth. Price $350. 

THE SERMON THE MOUNT. The complete Bible text from the Gospel 
cording St. Matthew, chapters V., VI.,and With introduction 
Superbly illustrated, each page with border, and the entire text engraved 
One royal quarto volume, printed satin-finish paper and bound cloth, with elab 
orate cover design. Price $7.50; morocco antique, $1500 

Terms for introduction given application. Send for our descriptive educational 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Somerset Street, Boston. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SWASEY’S 


Hundreds testimonials pronounce these Blackboards the best the 
world.” Dr. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, says: Best blackboard have 
ever Wm. Harris says: best blackboard all odds 
that have ever had.” Boyden, Bridgewater, says: 
have used several other kinds, but none equal yours.” Caleb Emery, 
Prin. Charlestown High School, Mass., writes: Worked admirably, giving 
perfect satisfaction all respects.” All the teachers the English and 
Classical School, Providence, say: any others better 


than the real slate. 
Send orders SWASEY, Pemberton Square, Boston. 


DIXON’S PENCILS. 
Very Soft For the Heaviest and Deepest Masses. 


Soft Medium, for General Use. 


Medium Black Fer Memorandum 


Medium, for Drawing. 


Hard, for Civil 


Very Hard For Fine Outline Werk. 
Very, Very Hard For the Finest Engraving Lines. 
Finished with and witheut Erasive Rubber attachments many 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY JERSEY CITY N.J. 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


For ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


JEROME WALKER, M.D. 


420 pp., examination price 


The size type and the color paper were adopted accordance with the advice Dr. 
Agnew, the well known oculist. Other eminent specialists carefully reviewed the 
manuscript and proof the chapters the Nervous System, Sight, Hearing, the Voice, 
and Emergencies. 

The Journal the American Medical Association, September, 1885, says The interest the 
reader begins the very preface this book, and does not flag until the final page finished. 
For the purposes for which written, the most interesting and fairest exponent present 
physiological and knowledge that has ever appeared. should used every 
school, and should amember every family, more especially those which there are 
young people. pleasure read and review such excellent book.” 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LOVELL CO., Publishers, Astor Place, New York. 


The Delsarte System Expression Applied Voice, Gesture, and Speech. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal the Boston School Oratory, and 
Oratory Tufts College, will Summer School the rooms the Boston 
Oratory, Thursday, July 15, continue Five Weeks. Excellent board and rooms. 


Send for further information PROF. MOSES TRUE BROWN, Beacon St., Boston. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SCHOOLJOURNAL. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
AND PRACTICAL 


MONTHLY: year. Echoin 

Endles 

Ester 

AMOS KELLOGG, FEROME ALLEN, FRANCIS PARKER, Ester 
From I 

Hall in 

Housel 

The object these papers lift the work teaching out mechanical routinism and 
make the very name our profession synonymous with intelligence and honor. doing Links 


this work they have been remarkably successful. 


The following have been among leading features: 
Cunnin 
DISCUSSION FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES, Dr, 
randp 


THE BEST METHODS TEACHINC, 
THE ADVANCEMENT THE TEACHER. 


Articles the following subjects are preparation 
will transcripts pen pictures actual Suggestions How Manage School 
lessons; not lessons written out some will made. The papers have ever been Getting 
theorist the best normal schools the land strong this Mary 
pose. Reproduction 
Proper material will furnished for the pu- 
Mind Study. This class articles pils restate their own language. Bernie’: 
will great practical service. They Docia’s 


cuss just the questions that thousands are ask- 
ory, Reasoning, Attention, etc. famous men will anticipated, and ma- 
terials furnished for celebrating them. 
Practical Lessons Teach- 


ing Reading, Ar i thme t i Cc, 9, The 4 -ading Circle, This new 
Drawing, Geography, departure now coming into prominence will 
img, ete. These will prime impor- receive much attention. 


tance; yet teach Reading properly. 


— 


4. Courses of Study. [he bottom large experience and special fitness) will — 


this subject means reached. take prominent part every number. 


The steady intention the papers 


Children, The truth, and infuse courage apply when this 
the Primary The younger found. 
the child the more need skill. Inter 
grown 
for the The Educational Column; Interesting Facts for 
the Stories for the Primary Condensed Thought 
Nearly Every Contains Original some the Articles. 


swervin, 
their in 
Testorati 


The above outline but part the work the JouRNAL and are doing. 


Pleasing 
Sample copies free on application. An E 


KELLOGG CO., Educational Publishers, 


school 
highest 
Chauta 
| yivers 
| 
Hedge 
| Side by 
q Pansy 
The Lit 
q Mother 
$3.00 


ADVERTISEMENTS. XXi 


THE 


The works this popular author are universally acknowl- 
edged to be among the very best of ell books for Sunday- 
school reading. Earnest, } ypeful, practical, full of the 
spirit and courage, they are also the 
highest degree interesting. 

COMPLETE LIST PANSY 
Each me, $1.50. 


Chautauqua Girls Home. Mrs. Solomon Smith Looking 


Divers Women. On, 

Echoing aud Reéchoi: Modern Prophets. 

Endless Chain (An Man of the House (The). 
Ester Ried. New Graft the Family 
Ester Ried Yet Speaking Tree (A). 

Four Gus at Ch ia. Pocket Measure (The) 

From Different its. Erskine’s Crosses. 

Hall in the Grove Randolphs (The 

Household Puzzles. Sidney Martin’s 
Julia Ried Those loys. 
King’s Daug hter (TI Three Pe yple. 


Tip Lewis and his Lamp. 


and Otherwise. 


Links i in Rebecca's Life. 
Wise 


12mo., $1.25. 
Miss Priscilla Hunter and my 
Daughter Susan. 
Mrs. Deane’s Way. 
What she Said 


aid. 
Each z 


Cunning Workmen. 
Dr. Deane’s Way 
Grandpa’s Darlings. 


5 


$1.00. 
Next Thit 
Pansy’s Ser Book. 
Some Young Heroines, 


Five Friends. 
Mrs. Harry 
Awakening. 


> 
Lack volume, 12nt0 


75 cents 
Six Little Girls. 
That Boy Rob. 


Getting Ahead. 
Mary Burton Abroad. 


Pansies. Two Boys. 
Each volume, cents. 
Bernie’s White Chicken: Helen Lester 


Docia’s Jour: Jessie Wells, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hedge Fence (A) 
Side Side. 
Pansy's Picture Book. boards, cloth, 
The Little Pansy Series. 10 vols., boards, $3.00; 
Boys and Girls Library. 

3.00. 


S2.00 


cloth, $4.00. | 


12 vols., quarto, boards, 


+42 


PANSY’S NEW 

Among the new books 
Sunday-school Superintend 
vious books will wish order, 


One Day. 


SOOKS. 
} 


favorite author, which 
all readers her pre 
are: 


nsy has brought out 


| 


this book a vivid, lifelike story, ill of strong incentives to | 
right thinking and living. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. | 
Interrupted. Has all the charm of this author’s style, 


grown riper each year. 12mo, 

the Woods Out. Admirably suited the 
needs of a la ze < sofy ung folks. It is ¢ »mposed of the | 
choicest of short tales so delightful at the twilight hour when 
the children clamor for cloth, $1.00 

The Browning Boys. fasci inating story the growth 
two boys who set out their birthday helpful 
applying the golden texts” the ational 
Sunday-school lessons in their every-d iy life, they, without 
swerving t from the strictest sense of right, are able to send 
their invalid father to F lorida, and were the means of his 
restoration to health. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

pleasing boys, most will find its hero fair 
Tepresentation of themselves. 16mo, 60 cents. 

Endless Chain. From the introduction, the first 
the new superintendent the Packard Place Sab- 


extra cloth, $1 1.50. 


| can be found 


Sct ] 


|g es on to say of 


PANSY 


bath-school, the end, there flagging 
bright, fresh, wholesome story. |lustrated. $1.50. 
Side b Short illustrated storie Dible texts 
for the help of boys and girls in thei lay duties. 
cents. 


than the Christie of this \ story 


of her journey to spend Christmas, with it Variety of 
characters introduced, all of them origi ividieal in 
their way, perfectly novel and interesting. 

As a guide to teachers, rich in suggestions and directions 
for methods of teaching, etc., there is nothing better than 


Scrap Book. cloth, illustrated, $1.00, 

fact all Pansy’s books have some special charm 
which makes them power for good wherever 
read, 

JUST READY. 

The New Sunday-school ibrary, No. Volumes. 

| Former prices, $1.25 and $1.50 each; net to Schools, $10.00. 

New Pansy Primary Library. Volumes. Net 


chools, 


Boston, March, 1886. 
To Sunpay- SCHOOL ‘TEACHERS: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, — Because we know that to you 
is, largely entrusted advise our young 
people regard their reading, because you are powerful 


guardians of “ literature for the 

examine the periodicals monthly for children and 
young folks: Wide Awake, The Pansy, Our Little 
Men and Women, and Babyland. supply you 
with specimens these, will call, you will write 
us. These magazines are the wat and trained care 
of their original editors, and tl le same pt irity, strength, and 
terize each number from mot ith to m nth, 
from year year. The highest order fiction, the most 
inspiring, ting, and refining poetry, the most instructive 
lessons history and natural science, the entertaining 
records travel and adventure, the finest literary bio- 
graphical artic les, appear their pages, Congrega- 


young,” we invite you to 


sparkie ¢ 


readers to tl hinking for themselves along fferen t line Ss. 
has the problem how prop and sober- 
ness best such publication better its rivals.” 
Literary Life after saying that Wipe \KE ts the best 

nonthly magazine for young folks published the country,” 


* Next to wat 
the finest educatic be! work we eve r h: 


child made happy such work will intelli- 
gence 1 richness of mind beyond the mere ran »f school 
lessons.” indeed confidently trust that should you 
direct your classes our magazines, you will find them 
good means preparation hearts and minds for your own 
important work will find the magazines graded suit- 


ably for the use ‘of infant class and upwards. 
Very truly 


LOTHROP 


CO., 


lishers. 
(From the Tribune.) 

Among publishers who have carried into their work serious 
convictions their duty the public the matter 
supplying good literature, and who have resolutely resisted 
all tempts ations in the more lucrative direction of that which 


simply honorable place may claimed 


D. Lothrop & Co., who have ac complishe« linthe United 

This work was undertaken Lothrop Co. years 
ago. Withthe firm conviction that ultimate success would 
attend their efforts, they have employed the pens scores 
of those who have shared their convictions, including some 


of the best-known authors at home and abroad, and have 


| sent out an ever-increasing stream of pure, attractive, and 


instructive literature, which has reached every part the 
land, and made their name famous everywhere. 

general way the public are familiar with the aims 
this house, and have come regard its imprint upon book 


Illustrated catalogue and full catalogue sent free 


CO., Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
oad. 
ave seen for children. 
| i : 
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MANUFACTURERS 


FIRST-CLASS 
Study, Office, and House 
7 
Holmes Roll-Top Desk. ALL KINDS. Holmes Reclining 
ak Uni ing. 
116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), The 
LEVI GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK PATCH. 
! clot 
| 
SPORT, TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 
CONDUCTED POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
\ ife, 
edit 
swe 
costs only Three Dollars year and gives you abundance excellent 
reading matter, most generously illustrated. offers also useful and costly 
premiums those who cannot afford cash outlay, but are willing 
assist getting new subscribers. Ent 
Offices, 140 Nassau Street, 
Single Copies, Cents. New York. 
OUTING wholesome its spirit the breath pine and constant 
The New England Bureau Education. 
under the management profes-; charges School Officers for services 
sional educator, who has spent forty years rendered. 
Does business every State and Territory. ment should lose time avail 
Charges teachers less than any other re- selves the especial advantages offered 
liable Agency. this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms sent Free. Address, call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
JOURNAL EDUCATION. AMERICAN TEACHER. 

Weekly, $2.50 year. $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Somerset St., 
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TOPICAL OUTLINES 


History and Constitution the United 


This capital little work intended save teach- 
ers labor writing Blackboard, and pupils copy- 
ing, Topics for future examination. 
The topics are well chosen bring out facts not con- 
tained ordinary school Histories, interesting both 
pupils and parents searching larger Histories 
within their reach. The book small 16mo, full 
cloth. 


orsally 
ular, 


| 
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EXERCISES 


FUNDAMENTAL RULES ARITHMETIC. 
By PRoF. R. K. BUEHRLE. 


This, like the former, work for Black- 
board Exercises intended supplement the text-book 


Arithmetic use. exercises are carefully 
graded, and are such found everyday practical 
life, and are expressed every variety Two 
editions are published, designated An- 
and Without bound handsomely 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPINC. 


By ProF. E. ORAM LYTE, A.M., 
State Normal School, Millersville, Penn. 


Every young lady, well young man, should 
taught the principles ordinary Bookkeeping and 
accounts, for Well men, some time 
their lives must able understand 
they will liable defrauded. 

Prof. admirable work just right for ordi- 
hary teaching, making clear both Single and Double 
Entry accounts, and all compass read- 
ily mastered time. The book handsomely 
printed and bound, and sold for for 
each system, cents per set. 


ork. 
nstant 
THE UNDERSIGNED ARE ALSO PUBLISHERS 

WORKS, AMONG 
Westlake’s Literature, cts. 


Westlake’s How Write Letters, cts. 
These are invaluable works for the finishing term 


ces school. 

Containing full for reading music, and 
beautiful selection songs. 


Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing. 
Included Primary Series, numbers cents 
each; Intermediate Series, numbers, and Gram- 
mar School Series, numbers, cents each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Peterson’s 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


SOWER, POTTS Publishers, 530 Market St., Philadelphia 


XXV 


BROOKS’S 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


searcely necessary more than mention 
intelligent Teacher these great works Prof. 
EDWARD Brooks, Ph.D., ete. They 
edged excel all others before the Educational 

The Arithmetics include two series,—one the 
Union Series, consisting two books only, which 
Mental and Written Arithmetic are taught together: 


cts. 
88 cts. 


Union Primary 
Union Complete Arithmetic, . .... . 


The Standard Series teaches Mental Arithmetic 
aseparate book. This grand analytical method de- 
veloping the thinking powers now acknowledged 
indispensable every school. both series 
the practical nature the and Problems, 
adapted they are the needs everyday busi- 
ness practiced all shops, stores, counting-rooms, 
banks, ete., render their use indispensable prepar- 
ation for business life. Prices follows: 


cts. 
cts. 
cts. 


Brooks’s New Primary 


Brooks’s Elementary Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s New Written Arithmetic, 


more advanced Mathematies, Dr. has 


prepared,— 


Higher Arithmetic, for use Colleges, $1.19 
Brooks’s Algebra, complete, 1.05 
Geometry and Trigonometry, 1.05 


Dr. author number other works 
that have attracted marked attention, including 


$2.25 
1.65 
1.65 


Philosophy Arithmetic, 
Mental Philosophy, 


Brooks’s Methods Teaching, 


MANY OTHER VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL 
WHICH 

Fewsmith’s Elementary Crammar, 
Fewsmith’s English Crammar, 
Criffin’s Natural Philosophy, 


New edition containing latest discoveries appli- 
cation electricity, units measurement, ete. 
cents and $1.25. 
cents 
and 
Pelton’s Outline Maps. 


$25.00. 


Pér set Maps, 
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SERIES, 


The special attention and called the 
following list popular books, which are having truly national and 
rapidly increasing sale: 


INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY (Revised 310 pp.; 
Two hundred and forty pages this book contain the text; this divided into 
chapters Mind General, Consciousness, Perceptiou, Memory, Imagination, Con- 
ception, Judgment, and Reasoning. Ten pages are devoted explanatory notes; 
then about sixty pages contain questions the text. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES ETHICS (Moral Philosophy). 200 pp. per copy $1,08 
CHAMPLIN, D., President Waterville College, Waterville, Maine. 

WILSON’S TREATISE ENGLISH 

Latest Kevision. Percopy, $1.00 
Designed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors the Press, and for 
use Schools and Academies. With Appendix containing Rules the Use 
Capitals, List Abbreviations, Hints the Preparation Copy and 
Reading, Speclmen Proof-Sheet, ete. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
PAYSON, DUNTON SCRIBNER’S PENMANSHIP. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S DRAW ING BOOKS. 85.) 
SPELLING BLANKS. 
McVICAR’S SPELLING BLANKS. 
PATTERSON’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 
GILLETT ROLFE’S NEW WORKS PHYSICS. 
WEBB’S WORD METHOD. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WEBB’S NEW WORD METHOD. 

LANGUAGE for Supplementary Work, arranged for Schools all 
Grades. twelve pads, each containing sheets; sheets from five ten exer- 
cises written out sheet below, which perforated, detached and handed 
teacher. Numbers are beautifully illustrated with appropriate pictures. 
Number contains pages script, expressly drawn and engraved for this series. 
Numbers are also ruled scale thirds, like copy-books, with double 
ruling. Numbers have single ruling 

NUMBER TABLETS, for Supplementary Work Arithmetic. twelve pads 
containing sheets five twelve problems. 

HOWARD’S PRACTICAL SERIES 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 112 pages, half bound, oral and written, for primary and 
intermediate grades. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, 192 pages, full cloth, for common and graded schools, 

DINSMORE’S MODEL SCRIPT SPELLING BLANKS. pages, white 
paper, with script headings. 

DINSMORE’S FIRST LESSONS PHYSIOLOGY anp 
Cloth, 164 pages, fully illustrated. 

McVICAR’S NEW SERIES SPELLING BLANKS, 

BOND’S STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOKS. three numbers. 


For complete price-list, sample copies, and terms for introduction, please address 
the 


209 Avenue, 107 Chambers Street, Bromfield Street, 
NEW BOSTON. 


The following Selections from our List are all either 
New Editions entirely New Books: 
MONROE’S Readers and Spellers. 
Supplementary Readers. 
MONROE’S Physical and Vocal Training. 
MONROE’S Primary Reading Charts. 
MONROE’S Vocal Gymnastic Charts. 


WARREN’S New 
GREENE’S Improved Grammars. 
POWELL’S Language Series. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books. 
Geographical Drawing Book. 
APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 
APPLETON’S Qualitative Analysis. 
APPLETON’S Quantitative Analysis. 


BERARD’S New United States History. 
Child’s U.S. History. 
BUEHRLE’S Grammatical Praxis. 
HAGAR’S Mathematical Series. 
PARKER’S Arithmetical Charts. 


Correspondence Solicited. Price-List and Descriptive Circulars 
sent free application the Publishers, 


COWPERTHWAIT Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


character its scope, its province and its value, 
may best estimated study the following alphabetical list 
the names our contributors Vol. VI., from September, 1885, 
June, 1886, inclusive. 

The articles cover the entire scope educational thought, physi- 
cal, intellectual, ethical, and spiritual, including all grades schools, 
colleges, universities, technical and scientific schools, and the rela- 
tions the State education. 

will evident all who read this list names, that in- 
clude among our contributors the best writers and thinkers upon 
educational subjects the country. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prof. Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University. 

Rev. Jackson, Miss. 

Prof. Brown University. 

Miss BEALE, London. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

VICTORIA CHAMBERLIN,* Boston. 

ELIZABETH Terra Haute, Ind. 

Prof. Isaac M., University Colorado. 

Henry M., Detroit. 

ELIZABETH PoRTER Chelsea, Mass. 

Joun GREEN, Ph. D., Principal Peddie Institute, New Jersey. 

Dr. Harris, Concord, Mass. 

Mrs. Louisa Payson New Bedford, Mass. 

Ray Principal Fitchburg, Mass., High School. 

Harry Pratt Jupson, University Minnesota. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ph. D., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Miss Robinson Female Seminary, Exeter, 

Mrs. Lorp, Weymouth, Mass. 

Cuas. Lowrey, Ph. D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

MARION MANVILLE. 

Martin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

May, Strong, Me. 

Dan MILLIKEN, 

Gen. Principal Normal School, Rhode Island. 
Prof. San José, Cal 

Joun LL. D., Danvers, Mass. 

Rev. Powers, J., England. 

MarGARET Germany. 

SAMUEL England. 

Minna CAROLINE Harvard Annex. 

Ph. D., St. Louis, Mo. 

SPARHAWK, Newton Centre, Mass. 

TEGIMA, Japan. 

M., Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River. 
Hon. WILDER, Ph. D., Boston, Mass. 

WOLLERMAN. 


published monthly, ten numbers year, omitting 
July and August. Subscriptions may begin any time, though 
January September preferred. Terms, $3.00 year advance. 


WILLIAM MOWRY, 


EpITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Deceased. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Worcesters School Dictionaries. 


This series the following 


Comprehensive; New School; Primary; Pocket Dictionary, 


THE STANDARD SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, AND DEFINITION. 
These dictionaries contain more words than any other similar grades. 
ADOPTED AND USED 


NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON, CHICAGO, WORCESTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, CAMBRIDGE, ST. LOUIS, LOWELL, 
And hundreds cities and towns throughout the United and Canada. Recently adopted 
for North Carolina and West Virginia. Used exclusively the Boston schools 

Dictionaries should used the youth the country, and adopte the com- 
mon NEW YORK EVENING 


Lippincott’s Popular 


Several features PECULIAR THIS OOK are serving special they 
make very different from the ordinary 

The prin ciple COMPAR ISON AST been generally observed the selee- 
tion the words the lessons. The words given are those COMMON and THOSE 
MOST COMMONLY MISSPELLE These words have been SELECTED AND CLASSIFIED 
care. The lessons are WELL ADED,, and many are GIVEN SCRIPT. 
Greater attention paid HOMONYMES” than any other work with which are 
uainted. Free use has been made LITERARY GEMS,” mostly from English poetry. 
are dependent the lesson, and are intended illustrate the use the words, and 
serve for memorizing. 


Lippincott’s Popular Series Readers, 


EVIDENCE THAT THESE BOOKS MEET THK WANTS OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS: 
NEW Mass. NEWBURYPORT, Mass, KEENE, 


And Hundreds Towns throughout the Country. 


Lippincott’s New Science Series. 


THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND NATURAL 
Recommended and Endorsed the best Educators and Authorities. 
THE SERIES CONSISTS 
PHILIPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
SHARPLESS PHILIPS’S ASTRONOMY, 
CUTTER’S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY, 
GREENE’S CHEMISTRY. 


THESE ARE NEW BOOKS, NOT REVISIONS. 


Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introduction and examination, Address 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


al 
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JUNE, 1886 


Monthly Magazine 
DEVOTED TO 
THE SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND 

LITERATURE EDUCATION. 
WILLIAM MOWRY, 
EDITOR. 
CONTENTS. 

Industrial Education the Common Schools. Harris, 607 

History Harvard University (II.). Adams, 618 


The Three Necessary Powers This Age. Portre Gould. 652 


Price, cents. $3.00 
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Professional Books for 


Education: 


INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL. into four chapters; 
What Knowledge most Worth Education—Moral Education— 
Physical Education. plea for Nature education, and protest against 
tutorial aggression and meddlesome overdoing the part teachers and parents, 
$1.25. Paper, 


The author views the teaching from scientific point view, and tests ordi- 
nary experiences bringing them the criterion psychological law. $1.75. 


Johonnot’s Principles and Practice Teaching. 


This practical book experienced teacher. The subject education 
treated systematic and comprehensive manner, and shows how rational processes 
may substituted for school-room routine. $1.50. 


Baldwin’s Art School Management. 


This very helpful hand-book for the teacher. will find full practical 
suggestions regard all the details school-room work, and how manage 
the best advantage. $1.50. 


Psychology, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE THE THEORY 
The author treats the earlier and simpler forms mental processes child-life, 
exhaustive work, simply written that the ordinary working teachor can 
thoroughly understand it. $3.00. The same, abridged, $1.50. 


Bain’s Moral Science. 


COMPENDIUM ETHICS. Divided into two divisions. The first,—the 
Theory Ethics,—treats length the two great questions, the ethical standard 
and the moral the second division,—on the Ethical full detail 
all the systems, ancient and modern, conjoined abstract and summary. 


‘ 


WITH APPLICATION THE TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE THE 
MIND, AND THE STUDY ITS MORBID CONDITIONS Cloth, $3.00, 


Education, 


ITS RELATION MANUAL The important subject 
manual thoroughly and clearly treated. will enable the teacher 
get intelligent view this branch instruction, which now receiving 
attention. eminently book for the times. $1.50. 


catalogue sent free application. Special prices will made 


Reading Circles. 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
JOHN FISKE. 


MYTHS AND MYTH-MAKERS. DARWINISM, and OTHER ESSAYS. 
Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted Com- New and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, gilt top, 


parative Mythology. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. EXCURSION EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 
OUTLINES COSMIC PHIL- 


THE DESTINY MAN. 
Based the Doctrines Evolution with Criti Viewed the Light his Origin. gilt 


THE UNSEEN WORLD. MODERN KNOWLEDCE. 
And other Essays. 12mo, $2.00. 16mo, gilt top, 


Among our thoughtful essayists there are none more brilliant than Mr. John Fiske. His pure 
style suits his clear thought. does not write unless has something say and when 
does write shows not only that has thoroughly acquainted himself with the subject, but that 
has degree the art massing his matter bring out the true value the leading 
points artistic relief. this perspective which makes his work such agreeable reading even 
abstruse Nation, New York. 


“The vigor, the earnestness, the honesty, and the freedom from cant and subtlety his 
ing are exceedingly refreshing. scholar, acritic, and thinker the first 


tian Register, Boston. 


LITERARY AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. 
EDWIN PERCY WHIPPLE. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. SUCCESS AND ITS CONDITIONS. 
two volumes. THE LITERATURE THE AGE 
CHARACTER and CHARACTER- ELIZABETH. 
MEN. 


Six volumes, crown gilt top, each $1.50. The set, cloth. $9.00; half calf, $18.00. 


hold that Edwin Whipple one the most subtle, discriminating, and profound 
eritics. Nor are this opinion. Macaulay said that some Whipple’s Essays were the 
ablest, and clearest expression that had ever read. Miss Mitford wrote that they 
would bear comparison with any their the older country. Prescott declared that 
had treated his topics with more discrimination and acuteness.” The Spectator, 
London. 


For sale all booksellers. Sent mail, postpaid, receipt price the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN CO., Boston, Mass, 


GOOD READING for SCHOOLS. 
History, Mythology, and Poetry from the most Eminent Authors, 


books paper covers, averaging pages, cents each. 
Thirty-three books cloth binding, averaging 310 pages, cents each. 


Descriptive circulars sent any address application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY. 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Books for the Class 
GEOGRAPHIES. 


This series was the first successfully combine 
physical, political, and commercial geography 
two books. has undoubtedly attained 
more widespread popularity, and stands the 
test the class-room better than any other 
series now before the public. 


NEW GRADED COPY BOOKS. 


These copies are prepared EXPERT PEN- 
MAN, and embody the careful obser- 
vation and much study, during experience 
TWENTY YEARS teacher penmanship 
Public Schools and Business Colleges. 
THEY ARE, BEYOND DOUBT, THE 
Copy EVER PRESENTED 
THE PUBLIC, 


GRADED ARITHMETICS. 


ARITHMETIC Two Books. 


This series based common-sense methods, 
Recently adopted for exclusive use the 
Delaware State Board Education. 


GRADED SPELLING BOOK. 


vigorous and radical attack upon old and 
vicious system education.” Although but 
recently issued, this book has un- 
precedented popularity. 


Books that Every Teacher Should Have, 
METHODS TEACHING. 


ing Models for Common School 
JouN Principal the San Franciseo 
Girls’ High School and Normal Class, Price, 
$1.00. 


HISTORY EDUCATIONAL 


A., Senior Fellow and 
Lecturer King’s College, Cambridge, 
land. Price, cents. 


MANUAL OBJECT 


With Illustrative Lessons Geography, 
Properties Objects, Lessons 
Trades and Occupations, and the Science 
tendent Primary Schools New York 
City. Price, 


PRIMARY OBJECT LESSONS. 


tary Arithmetic, Reading, Phonetics, Drawing, 
Object Lessons, Form, and Size, Simple 
Lessons the Human Body. Price, $1.00, 


POWER AND AUTHORITY SCHOOL OFFICERS 
AND TEACHERS 


the Management and Government Public 


and over Pupils out School, 


termined the Courts the several States, 
Member the Massachusetts Bar, 
Price, 


FOR USE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES, ALSO ADMIR- 
OOK ABLE BOOK FOR USE ADVANCED READER. 


SWINTON’S STUDIES ENGLISH 


Introduction Price, $1.00 per Copy. 


cordially invite all Teachers and School Officers contemplating changes text-books corre- 
spond with before making selection. such letters will receive our prompt and careful attention. 


HARPER BROTHERS, Publishers, 
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